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It’s always time 


think Quality 


ws Because it’s the only 
thing the consumer thinks 


about when she opens one of 
your cans. 


“Quality” doesn’t mean that all 
quality canned foods are in the 
special extra fancy grade. It does 
mean that in its grade, every ar- 
ticle packed in tin cans is uni- 
formly clean and wholesome and 
safe—full value for the price. 


The can has much to do with 
. quality in that sense. Above all, 
the can must maintain the qual- 
ity you put into it. No matter 


NEW 


American Can 
K___CHICAGO 


how careful you are in your 
packing, you have to depend on 
the can to deliver the quality you 
pride yourself on. 


We take pride in the record of 
the cans of our manufacture. 
Performance is what counts— 
performance throughout the 
life of a contract—and there we 
fear no comparison. Good cans, 
good deliveries, good closing 
machines, good service—these 
make up performance as we 
understand it, our share in 
promoting quality canned foods. 


va 
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KITTRED 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


Phoenix Bidg. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 ALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


President W. H. Killian. 

Vice-President. C. Burnett Torsch 

Treasurer, Leander Langrall 

Secretary. William F. Assau. 

COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 

Arbitration Committee, C. J.Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 

Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, H. &E. 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 

Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 

Committee on Claims. Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Hospitality Committee, W: E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 

Brokers’ Committe, F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 

Committee on Agriculture, William Silver,H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Counsel. Jno. C. Beeuwkes 

Chemist, re Leroy V. Strasburger 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting e 

to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER | 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


ap Automatic Strip Feed Press ae 


ARRANGED WITH CURLING AND STACKING MACHINE 


We illustrate one of our several types of Automatic Strip 
Feed Presses equipped with direct connected Curling and 
Automatic Stacking Machine used for producing sanitary 
can ends. 

This equipment comprises a complete unit for the rapid 
production of all sizes of sanitary can ends up to No. 3, or 
similar work requiring a curled edge after leaving Press. A 
larger size unit is supplied for No. 10 can ends. 

The Automatic Stacker is designed to be placed adjacent 
to any of our various end producing machines where it is 
desirable to stack the ends as discharged. All or any part 
of this machinery is furnished to meet your requirements 

eee ae and may be operated separately or attached to your present 
(Further particulars, upon request) 


McDONALD MACHINE CoO. | 
Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. q de 
7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Illinois. 
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FRUIT JUICES-CIDER-VINEGAR--- 


Snow-white cotton filtermasse in Kiefer 
Filters gives beautiful luster and brilliance 
to fruit juices without lessening the flavor 
or imparting a foreign taste. 


No other agent is necessary and your 
product has that cleanliness and polish 
that brand it an unusually good product. 


We make many different types and 
sizes of filters for clarifying all kinds of 
liquids. 


Write for catalog. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Monitor Leads in Pea 


Cleaning 


BECAUSE 


It has two perfect air separations. 

It has two good run of screens. 

Its screens are regularly and automa- 
tically cleaned. 


The first air separation removes the bulk of the re- 

fuse, which on other machines, gets down on the 
screens and clogs up the perforations. On the 
MONITOR this does not happen because this trash 
is taken away before it can reach the screens. 

Thus, the screens are left free to perform the work 

for which they are designed and which they do per- 

form perfectly. 


YOU NEED THE MONITOR. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


Baltimore. Md. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 
. KING SPRAGUE CO. 
353 E. 2nd.St.,Los Angeles Calif. 
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Robins-Becket Can Cleaning Machine. Retorts 


All Sizes 


CRATES 


CANNING 
MACHINERY 
For all purposes. 


This illustrates the Double Machine for cleaning tops and bottoms and bodies. 


We also make a Single Machine for cl ing tops and bottoms. Cleans cans from Flats to No. 10s. 


Headquarters for Canners Machinery and Supplies 


\ 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Maryland 


1924 MODEL 
HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


1—All undesirable features of the old Hansen have been eliminated. 


2—It has only one-half the gears, one-half the shafts, one-half the clutches, 
one-third the brackets or supports, and occupies only about one-half the floor 
space of any other filler on the market. 


3—It has no brine tank, no float valve, no stuffing boxes, no hopper agitator 
and no funnel rubber. 


4—It has eliminated all waste, for it is impossible to overflow the can. It has 
no brine tank to overflow. It stops automatically in case the cans fail to 
reach the filler. The mixing head and plates are entirely enclosed, making 
it impossible for brine to escape should the plates become damaged or cut. 


5—It is the only filler that complies with the laws of sanitation, because it can be taken apart and really clean- 


ed. Besides, the brine isnot exposed in any way to flies or dirt, because the briner encloses the brine instead 
of being surrounded by brine in an open tank. 


Send for Catalog and Complete Information. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 
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WHAT IS 


GOOD ADVERTISING 


FOR THE CANNER? 


DVERTISING iis selling of the highest 

character. Anything that advocates your 
business, your goods or your brands to possible 
buyers is advertising. Advertising is likewise an 
endorsement of your goods, because it proves that 
your goods are not afraid to face the white-light of 
publicity. And the world is turning to goods 
which are not afraid to sand out in front of the 
public. 


@ Do you need advertising? How many whole- 
salers or chain stores know what goods you pack 
or your brands? Ask yourself this honestly. One, 
Two, a dozen, not twenty five at most, out of the 
more than 4,000 wholesalers, 400,000 retailers 
and hundreds and thousands of chain Stores, 
department stores and other big buyers. There 
are large canners who have packed for years and 
sold their entire outputs to one or two jobbers for 
private labels. If those buyers dropped them, for 
any reason, they would be no further ahead than 
the canner who is beginning business this year. 
They may be good ‘canners’ but they have been 
merely factory managers for the distnbutors! 


@ No industry in the country needs advertising as 


much as the canner. 


@ The industry is beginning to stir over this lack 
of modern merchandising ability, and it is in danger. 
Danger—because unscrupulous ‘go-getters’, playing 
upon this newly awakened need and desire of the 
canners, will sell them into all kinds of wild-cat 
schemes, wasting their money and ultimately dis- 
gusting them with advertising, if they are not 
careful. 


@ An advertising investment needs as careful con- 
sideration as the investment of an inheritance or 
any other money—but if you will give it that 
consideration, it will not only return the interest 
you expect, but a greater return on the amount 
invested than any other expense possible. That is 
if it is done rightly. 


@ Rightly—for the canner, means: That it reach 
the greatest possible number of wholesale buyers, 
regularly or with reasonable certainty. First of all, 
it is the buyers you must reach—the wholesale 
grocers, the chain stores, the large department 
Stores, in a word large handlers of canned foods. 
These men are intensly busy, are infrequent and 
poor readers, and so are extremely hard to reach. 


@ Advertising to the brokers can be of but little 
value to a canner. 


@ How can you reach these wholesalers, who 
read only through compulsion, or to get definite 
information for the moment? Circulars or direct 
by mail advertising would mean 100% direct to 
the “waste basket” with the wholesalers. 


@ It is probable The Almanac of The Canning 
Industry comes nearer reaching, and staying with, 
the wholesale buyers and handlers of canned 
foods, than anything else published. The reason 
for this is that the Almanac contains important 
Statistics and information which they need every 
day, and which they know they can find there 
more quickly and with less trouble than anywhere 
else. Many of them have learned that this 
Almanac is the one book of reference for canned 
foods requirements. So they do not use it volun- 
tarily, but because they cannot do better. The 
Almanac is used by most of the chain-store buyers, 
by the big houses that have canned foods buyers 
or departments and by a very considerable number 
of the rank and file. Not by all wholesalers, but 
each year the list in this field is greatly expanding, 
and those who get this Almanac use it continually. 


@ The Almanac, therefore, has advantages which 
nothing else can claim for the canners, and because 
the advertising rates in the Almanac are very low, 
it will pay any canner who wishes to make his 
business and his brands known to take a full page 
in this Almanac. 


@ Our advertisement department will assist you in 
designing a good advertisement, if you wish. 


Write at once if you want to be included, asthe Al: 
goes to press early in January. 


THE ALMANAC OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Maryland 


December 24, 1923 
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EDITORIAL 


EPORTING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS—Some 
R of our good friends in the State Associations have 

felt slighted that we did not attend their meeting 
and report the proceedings in full, as, for instance, we 
did with some of the others. There was no intended 
slight in this, and we did not “pass up” their meetings 
because we did not consider them as important or as 
impressive as any other. The whole trouble is that we 
have not the extensive and numerous reportorial staff 
that would be necessary to permit attendance at every 
meeting. The writer would ask nothing better than 
to be able to pass his entire fall and early winter at- 
tending these State and local Association meetings, be- 
cause he knows what a dandy, congenial crowd is 
always present. But it just can’t be done, friends— 
that’s all. 


Where we can’t “make it,” we ask the Secretary 
to furnish us a report, because every one of these meet- 
ings is important, and not alone to its members, but to 
the entire industry; and it would, therefore, be re- 
ported that the other branches of the industry may 
know what is being done. That is the only way to 
secure co-operation in Association work. Unfortu- 
nately, the Secretaries are always busiest at this par- 
ticular time, and that makes it hard for them to com- 
ply; but, be it said to their credit, they always try, and 
if they do not get out as full a report as some of their 
members think should have been done, let all remember 
that the task is a bigger one than many realize. Just 
as an example: The recent Tri-State meeting covered, 
actually, one day’s full meeting. It met on Monday at 
at the banquet at 7 P. M., where the speechmaking 
2 P. M., adjourned for a short time, and reassembled 
continued. Next morning 10 o’clock found it in ses- 
sion again, and it adjourned at 1:30, and the members 
went home. In that one full day’s meeting our reporter 
transcribed 30,000 words, which does not include sev- 
eral addresses which were prepared ahead of time, and 
one or two—three actually—which were not taken 
down. Just keep that in mind when you think your 
Secretary ought to have covered the meeting more fully. 


ERE’S BREVITY FOR YOU—Secretary C. L. 
Austin, of the lowa-Nebraska Canners’ Associa- 


tion, reported their annual meeting, held at 
Omaha, to members as follows: 


ECHOES—ANNUAL MEETING 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
1. Best yet: 
(a) Attendance. 
(b) Entertainment. 
(c) Constructive Sessions. 
2. Endorsements: 
(a) Canned Foods Week. 
(b) Zone Warehousing. 
3. Election: 
President—George W. Kirtley, Merrell Canning 
Co., Harlan, Iowa. 
Vice-President—A. E. Stewart, Norfolk Pack- 
ing Co., Norfolk, Neb. 
Secretary—C. L. Austin, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Treasurer—J. W. Hill, Grimes Canning Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Director (New)—M. W. Jones, Sac City Can- 
ing Co., Sac City, lowa. 
4. Next Meeting: 
By call of President—probably January. ; 
5. Watch for further announcements from this 
office. 


LEADER IN THE INDUSTRY—In all great in- 

dustries, and at all times, some one man usually 

stands out with the greatest prominence, because 
of his unusual ability and merits. Now, and for some 
time past, it has been James Moore, of the New York 
Canners, Inc., and until recently President of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association. A trained and skilful law- 
yer, circumstances brought him into business, and he 
has measured up to the highest demands of that exact- 
ing profession, an accomplishment not often recorded. 
He is not only one of the best, but he is one of the most 
careful, most honest thinkers in our industry, and he 
has vision and ambition for the canned foods industry 
second to none. And with it all he is the most modest 
of men. He has never sought to force his opinions on 
the industry; on the contrary, it has been difficult to 
induce him to speak, unless he be stirred by some hap- 
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pening out of the ordinary, as last year, for instance, 
in the broker aggitation, and again this year in this 
Warehousing Plan discussion. And those on the other 
side of these arguments will long remember his ex- 
pressed opinions. The broker matter and his address 
at Chicago on that occasion are history, but not forgot- 
ten, and we respectfully recommend a careful reading 
of Mr. Moore’s remarks at this Tri-State meeting by 
every opponent of this Warehousing Plan, and more 
particularly do we call the attention of the Chairman 
of the Conference Committee of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association to these remarks. 

To those canners who may be sitting in doubt in 
this important question we recommend a careful read- 
ing of Mr. Moore’s and President Anderson’s remarks 
at the Tri-State Banquet. 


HE READER’S PLEASURE AND COMFORT 
OUR GUIDE—Did you ever think of the miracle 
of the human voice? Let a speaker of good voice 

address a huge auditorium full of people, and his voice 
will carry into every corner, and every individual pres- 
ent will take from it a satisfying amount, and yet 
diminish it not one bit nor rob his neighbor of his full 
share of it. If there were but one listener, he would 
take it all; and yet if there were one thousand listen- 
ers, each one would take from that voice just as much 
as the one. 


And so it is with a trade journal like “The Can- 
ning Trade. Its big family of readers, spread out over 
the entire United States, Canada and much of the globe 
where canning is pursued, embracing practically every 
wide-awake and alert canner and a very large propor- 
tion of the smaller, and less aggressive ones, takes from 
each issue the things they want, and yet leave for all 
else whatever they may care for. 


We know no better time to acknowledge our re- 
sponsibility to this big family than this Christmas sea- 
son, nor any better occasion than the beginning of a 
new year to thank them for their loyal support, and to 
promise them more devoted attention than ever before. 
Usually there is an ebb and flow to a subscription list— 
one drops out and another new reader comes in—but 
for the past year the only ones dropping out seem to 
have been those who have gone out of the business, and 
the additions, due to the recommendations of our 
friends, have exceeded the withdrawals in a steadily 
increasing volume. And not alone in numbers, but in 
closeness of touch and an increase in interest. The 
closeness of this reader interest in every section of the 
country, and even in foreign lands, not only brings 
home to the Editor the seriousness of his task, but it 
is heartening and encouraging and most appreciated. 
We have a great, big, closely-knit-together family, with 
a common interest, that it is a pleasure as well as a 
privilege to serve, and if we can serve you better in 
1924 than you were ever served before, you bet we will 
do it. We are going to try to be worthy of the confi- 
dence you repose in us, and to give you even a little 
more than you expect. That is our resolve for 1924. 7 

You will note that we have changed the size of the 
type in which most of the reading matter is now set, 
as compared with the way we formerly set it. This is 
in response to a request from many quarters. The 
smaller types are a little hard to read; therefore, we 
are setting the paper in larger, more easily read type. 
And be assured of this: We are always ready to make 
any changes or additions or improvements our readers 
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want. It is your paper, and we are going to see that 
it suits you. 

Some advertisers seem to lose sight of the impor- 
tance of this reader-interest and to stray off after false 
promises. It reminds us of President “Jimmy” Ander- 
son’s story of the suckling calves and the stampede of 
steers. You know the calves left their mothers and 
joined the rushing steers, and the two boys herding 
them tried to head them off, but were not able to do it. 
One of the boys was far from home, and when he could 
run no further, yelled to the calves: “Go on, you darn 


fools, but when you get hungry you'll wish you hadn’t 
gone.” 


God rest ye, merrie gentlemen, and may this 
Christmas bring you the peace and joy the Angels sang 
about on that first Christmas morn; and may your 
every effort in 1924 be blessed with success, your home 
and dear ones with health and happiness. 


TRIBUTE TO EDMUND C. WHITE 


President of W. W. Boyer & Co., Inc., Canners and Can Manu- 
facturers and Former President of the Baltimore Canned 
Goods Exchange, Who Died at His Home in Bal- 
timore, Md., on December 14th. 


N Friday morning. December 14th, at his home. in Balti- 
[> more. died Edmund C. White, president of W. W. Boyer 

& Co.. Inc.. and former president of the Baltimore Canned 
Goods Exchange: In the death of Mr. White closed a canning 
career that had continued during a period of more than forty 
years. In early manhood Mr. White became associated with the 
firm of W. L. Ellis & Co. Here he began that splendid. highly 
useful canning career that continued until his death a few days 
ago: and it was just that—a splendid highly useful canning 
cureer that remained stainless and unblemished unto the end. 
And who will say that it wasn’t—who will say that the public 
and the private life of the admirable “Ned” White was not stain- 
less and unblemished from very beginning to very end? In the 
death of Mr. White the canning industry of Baltimore and of 
Maryland has suffered a severe loss; the richer because of his 
presence in it. it has become the poorer because of his going 
away. 

Were all canners imbued with the same high principles and 
the same high resolves which animated the life of Edmund C. 
White. the best hopes of the industry to which he dedicated his 
life and its best energies had long ago been realized. 

“Ned” White was stubbonly and uncompromisingly honest. 
He never wavered in his belief that “honesty is the best policy.” 
2 maxim that had vigorous expression in all his personal and 
in all his business relations. 

In the councils of canners he played a useful but not espe- 
cially conspicuous part. His judgment, the outgrowth of a ripe 
experience, was usually sound and of wholesome quality; and 
his opinion in matters having to do with canning was often 
sought and deferred to. It may be said that he enjoyed well-nigh 
universal respect. He was particularly well regarded by fellow- 
canners, as he well deserved to be. Says Channing. “every man 
is a volume. if you know how to read him.” Who knew how to 
read “Ned” White found him absorbingly interesting. 

We read the last chapter of this interestine life regretfully 
and with feeling that it was written all too soon. But, from first 
chapter to last chapter. it was a fine life. remarkable for faith- 
fulness to duty and for loyalty to friends but especially remark- 
able for its steadfast and unwavering ‘adherence to the best 
traditions of the great industry to which he dedicated, yea, even 
consecrated. the effort of more than forty years. 


AMERICAN CAN OFFICE MOVES 

We are in receipt of the following notice: , 

We beg to announce the removal of our district sales offices 
from Maryland Trust Building to the new Citizen’s Bank Building. 
Light and Redwood streets (one block west of our present loca- 
tion). However. due to the fact that our offices in the Citizen's 
Bank Building are not yet completed. from January 1st, 1924. we 
will be temporarily established at our Maryland Factory on Boston 
Street. 

We expect to get in our permanent quarters in the Citizen’s 
Rank Building on or about Fepruary 15th. 


AMERICAN CAN CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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A Positive Test 


“BLISS” No. 14-K Automatic Water Tester 


7. better your tester is, the better are your 


cans. It enables you to keep the rest of the 


machines in the can line right up “to the mark.” 
The large number of pockets in our machine and 
the smooth and uniform travel of the carrier wheel 
reduces the agitation of the water in the tank to a 


minimum, making it easy to detect leakers. 


WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES { _ DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bidg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bidg. Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


No. 336 REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 
CORGER & CARTER CO,—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 


We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, Green 

Admirals, Advancers. These are all short. 

Sweet Corn is short. We still have some however. 
Write us for prices. 


We also have the following for spot delivery—— 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 


Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 


. When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 
If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 39th 


year in the business. 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PA. 


THE LANDRETH Business Established 1784 
139 years in the Seed Business. 


Se 
SALES TER 
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THE TRI-STATE PACKERS CONVENTION 


Philadelphia, December 10th and I1th, 1923 
Hotel Adelphia 
Dr. Symons and Mr. Radebaugh report progress on Better Tomato Growing—Mr. Hannigan draws 


fire on Swell Question—Association votes increased amount for crop improvements 
—Warehouse Plan Adopted—-Tomatoes to be bought on U. S. Grading. 


( Continued From Last Week ) 


RELATION OF PRODUCTION CONDITIONS TO RAW 
PRODUCTS QUALITY 


By C. G. Woodbury, 


Bureau of Raw Products Research, National Canners’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE future of the canning industry belongs to the quality 

I packer. The consumption of canned foods may be increased 

indefinitely if every can is what Harry Strasbaugh calls a 
“trade booster.” 

Educational work and selling effort will induce people to try 
a given kind of canned foods once—or, perhaps, again—after that 
the question of whether the industry has gained another family 
for a regular customer depends solely on the appeal of the can 
of food, or whether this final and silent sale n has convinced 
the housewife that he is thereafter to be welcomed or avoided. 
The answer to that question is being given hundreds of times every 

ay in the kitchens and on the dining tables of the world. 

A year ago at Wilmington there was an exceedingly frank 
family discussion among the Tri-State packers. The conviction 
was there generally expressed that the greatest step which could 
be taken for the advancement of the Tri-State industry would be 
the general improvement of the quality of the pack. The same 
could doubtless be said about other important canning regions as 
well. 

High Quality Raw Products the First Essential—If it is true 
that increased demand and a growing industry depend on quality 
of output, it is equally true that the point where improvement 
must and should begin is with the raw product. 

It was with the conviction, based on abundant evidence, that 
the application of more scientific methods of production would 
result in improved quality of raw product, and hence of improved 
quality of finished product, that the National Canners’ Association 
established the Raw Products Research Bureau. 

We are interested in rendering every possible service to can- 
ners which will result in better production practices, in improving 
quality and increasing yield per acre, and in reducing the hazards 
of production from insects and plant diseases. We recognize that 
a high quality raw product cannot be produced from a weak plant, 
devitalized by plant diseases or insect pest or starved through 
poor soil management or lack of fertility. 

Not More Acres, But Better Acres of Canning Crops—We 
are not interested in a bigger acreage of canning crops except 
as the demand compels expansion. but in better acreage, producing 
the highest possible quality of food products. Rather than de- 
pending only on more acreage if we need to increase production, 
let us, by more efficient production practices, by a better canning 
crops agriculture if you please, produce our pack from fewer 
acres. With more efficient and more scientific production methods, 
along with a better canning crops agriculture. will come a quality 
which makes it possible to pack products which spell satisfaction 
to the consumer and prosperity to the canner and grower. 


How Canners May Help Bring About More Efficient Produc- 
tion—What is the procedure by which we can influence produc- 
tion practices. develop more effective control of insect and plant 
disease, find improved varieties, develop better strains of seed and 
bring about through all these and many other means a better can- 
ning crops agriculture? The procedure, of course, depends upon 
the problem, and the problems are as diverse and complex as the 
canning industry. 

Among the most effective agencies through which we may 
work to promote the improvement needed are the State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These institutions are great service 
agencies not only for the farmer in the narrow sense, but their 
function is to apply the findings of agricultural science to food 
production industries generally, and we have found them without 


exception willing to do everything in their power to solve the prob- 
lems we have brought to their attention. These institutions are 
generally undermanned and underfinanced, and we should do 
everything we properly may do to enable them to carry on their 
researches on the most efficient scale. 

The Educational and Research Institutions Invaluable to 
Canning Industry—Dean Symons will probably tell you some- 
thing of the problems of the University of Maryland and the plans 
he has in mind to render greater service to the canning industry 
of Maryland. I wish only to emphasize the fact that in the Uni- 
versities of Maryland and Delaware, and in the College of Agri- 
culture of New Jersey the canning industry has an asset, a source 
of help and service which has never been utilized fully because 
the industry has never taken the trouble in any organized way 
to become thoroughly acquainted with these institutions and with 
the men who make them. We are now beginning to do that, how- 
ever, and we are recognizing more fully than ever that the can- 
ning industry rests on an agricultural foundation. and that the 
canners’ business is affected directly by the skill and efficiency 
which go into crop production. 

What Was Done in Tomato Improvement in 1923—One phase 
of the work of the colleges was illustrated in a remarkable man- 
ner in connection with the tomato situation in the Tri-States this 
year. Partly as a result of our own field investigations and of 
many conferences with the agricultural experts of the Tri-States, 
and very largely as a result of the co-operation and financial back- 
ing of this Association, a plan was worked out last year for a 
tomato improvement campaign. A feature of this effort to in- 
crease the quality and the yield of Tri-State tomatoes was the 
operation of community plant beds. Mr. Radebaugh,, who was 
detailed by Dean Symons to take a large part in the carrying out 
of this work, will tell his own story tomorrow better than I could 
tell it for him. I am not going to trespass on his subject. There 
is one point, however. to which I should like to call attention. The 
Government figures on yield per acre in 1923 show that in nearly 
every tomato-growing State there was a decided falling of from 
the yield of 1922. In marked contrast to this general condition, 
three States showed increased yields per acre in 1923. One of 
these was Michigan, but Michigan is credited with less than 3,000 
acres of tomatoes grown’ for manufacture. The other two States 
showing increased yields were Maryland and Delaware. It was 
in Maryland that the most general effort was put forth to teach 
and demonstrate better production methods and to get the growers 
to put these methods into practice. The figures show an increased 
yield per acre for Maryland in 1923 of over 50 per cent from the 
1922 yield. They show an increased yield for Delaware of 35 per 
cent. For New Jersey the figures show, to be sure, a slight de- 
crease—about 10 per cent—but this is a much smaller decrease 
than is recorded for most other States. To be sure. seasonal con- 
ditions and weather played a part in this Maryland triumph, but 
even in Maryland the conditions for growing plants and for get- 
ting a favorable start in the spring and early summer were the 
worst experienced in years. The community plant beds, the use 
of better seed, and the interest aroused among the growers cer- 
tainly helped materially to turn the trick and gave scores of can- 
ners a raw product this season from which it was possible to put 
up the best quality pack. 

Only a Beginning Has Been Made in Improvement in Crop 
Production—Only a start has been made in the improvement of 
tomato growing in the Tri-States. Much remains to be done. But 
the method of approach to the problem has been shown to be 
sound. Among other things which need additional study is the 
protection of tomato beds from disease and insect attack. 

Tomato Mosaic—There are some diseases, such as mosaic, 
which live over winter on hardy weeds. If these weeds, such as 
horse nettle and ground cherry, are allowed to grow near a plant 
bed, the infection may be carried by insects to the seedling toma- 
toes, and in a few days diseased plants are being sent out broad- 
cast. Arrangements have been made whereby Dr. Norton, of the 
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Maryland Experiment Station, and Dr. Manns, of the Delaware 
Station, will make a special study of this mosaic disease next sea- 
son. Much valuable information was gathered by Dr. Norton 
through preliminary studies he was able to make during ‘the latter 
part of the past season. While not reducing the crop materially 
in all sections, there were many fields in which mosaic, especially 
that resulitng from early infection, was the cause of serious loss. 

Tomato Wilt—The wilt or fusarium is another tomato disease 
which is probably more serious than mosaic. This fungus lives 
from year to year in the soil, and when the soil is once infected, 
the disease-producing organism enters the tomato plant through 
the roots and the characteristic wilt develops in mid-season. This 
wilt may often be recognized by the brown discoloration of the 
tissues of the stem through which is carried on the plant circula- 
tion of sap and water. Fusarium wilt is widespread in several 
Maryland counties. Dr. Norton has bred some varieties which 
are commercially immune to the disease, and the U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture has likewise developed and introduced several. 
These include Norton Norduke, Arlington Columbian and Marvel. 
The wilt-resistant tomatoes which have been tried most exten- 
sively, nowevet:, are a strain of stone which ripens too late to be 
of greatest value. Plans are being made now to test all the prom- 
ising wilt-resistant tomatoes on infected soil in one of the Eastern 
Shore counties. It is hoped that seed selection may be carried 
on locally to develop a strain which will meet the need not only 
for wilt resistance. but for type, yield and season of ripening. 

Control of Leaf Spot—The control of the destructive leaf 
spot by fall plowing is an important new development of the year. 
It has been shown by Dr. Pritchard, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, that the leaf spot fungus overwinters on dead tomato- 
plant refuse and on certain dead grass and weed Inaterial. ‘The 
fungus will survive on material which is exposed ; it will be killed 
if the material is turned under. Fall plowing, which is a feasible 
farm practice in many sections, is one excellent means of reducing 
the sources of infection for the following season. - 

Better Plants—Much remains to be done in developing fur- 
ther the best methods of growing and handling plants. ; The in- 
creases in yield from the plants grown in the community plant 
beds have been truly remarkable. There are, however, still better 
methods of growing plants than the open plant bed. Some com- 
munities have already made sufficient progress to be ready for the 
hext step in improvement. 

Improved Seed Strains—Developing of local strains of im- 
proved seed is another line of effort which is certain to yield re- 
sults of great practical value. Such qualities as evenness of ripen- 
ing from blossom end to stem, smoothness, uniformity of type and 
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ability to stand up well after picking are all exceedingly impor- 
tant. Community effort in the careful selection of seed, with the 
proper co-operation between canner and grower, will do much to 
develop locally adopted strains having these qualities. Such work 
is planned for at least two important tomato-growing counties for 
next season. 

Other Important Canning Crops—We have spoken in some 
detail of the problems surrounding tomato production and the 
means which are being employed toward their solution. Through 
the co-operation of research scientists, county agricultural agents 
and other forces connected with the colleges and experimental sta- 
tions, progress in tomato improvement is being made with increas- 
ing momentum. It is a pleasure to add that this co-operation, so 
vital to success in effecting permanent improvement, is being ex- 
tended to us in increasing measure. 

There are other important canning crops in the Tri-States, 
however, and each has its need for study and research. Each 
offers opportunity and incentive for raw products research. There 
is opportunity for improvement in beans, peas and sweet corn, as 
well as with tomatoes. I do not wish to weary you, however, with 
too detailed a discussion of all the angles of the raw products 
research interest of the National Canners’ Association in the Tri- 
States. 

Sweet Corn Improvement—With sweet corn the matter of 
improved seed strains and the best sources of seed are of outstand- 
ing importance. The U. S. Department of Agriculture is carrying 
on some very interesting studies, as yet unpublished, on the rela- 
tion between variety of sweet corn and canning quality. The 
University of Maryland has made valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the influences which determine the duration of the 
canning stage, and especially of the precise effects of temperature 
on that duration. A means of forecasting the probable date of 
duration of canning stage with relation to planting date has also 
been carefully worked out and should be tested more fully by 
canners. 

Important progress has also been made in our understanding 
of bacterial blight, or Stewart’s Disease, of sweet corn, including 
the effects of soil moisture and soil temperature on susceptibility 
to the disease. This trouble has caused large losses in the Tri- 
States in certain seasons, especially in Golden Bantam. 

Pea Root Rot and Seed Inoculation—With peas we have the 
problems of root-rot, seed supply, and aphis control. Every ad- 
vance in the understanding of root-rot emphasizes the importance 
of starting pea growing with a fairly long rotation. Peas should 
not follow peas. Where peas are put on land which has not grown 
them before, the seed should be heavily inoculated with a reliable 
bacterial culture. There are many worthless, or, at least, unre- 
liable cultures on the market and a few trustworthy ones. With 
proper inoculation the pea plant is enabled to obtain much of its 
nitrogen requirement from the air through the bacteria which 
inhabit the nodules on the roots. If inoculated peas show abund- 
ant nodules on the roots, there is no need for inoculation. 

The root-rot organism is very likely to become established in 
the soil if peas are grown two or three years in succession. The 
disease, like the fusarium of tomatoes, persists in the soil, consti- 
tuting after it becomes established a continuing hazard. An effort 
is being made to breed Alaska peas which will be resistant or im- 
mune to root-rot. Results are encouraging, although on too small 
a scale as yet for practical application. 


Danger From Poor Seed—With the alleged shortage in seed, 
there seems to have been a marked tendency this year, according 
to information which has come to us to put on the market so-called 
farmers’ stocks of Alaska. Some of these degenerate strains are 
said, also. to contain a mixture of the purple-blossomed Bangolia, 
which causes the liquor to turn black in the can. The National 
Canners’ Association Laboratory has developed a chemical method 
for determining the presence of this pea in seed samples. We 
will be glad to receive samples which may be suspected. While 
always important. it is, perhaps, this year more important than 
usual for the canner to satisfy himself regarding the history of 
his pea-seed stock. 


Pea Aphis—Valuable progress has been made this year 
looking to control of pea aphis. While a sure cure cannot be an- 
nounced, a machine has been developed on an experimental basis 
by Mr. Dudley, of the U. S. Entomological Laboratory. of Madison, 
Wis., which will be given thorough trial in at least two localities 
in the Tri-States next season. The machine collects the aphis 
from the peas without the dust, spray or other insecticide. It is 
comparatively inexpensive. is drawn by one horse, and costs only 
the driver’s time to operate. 

Canners’ experience in Wisconsin and elsewhere shows very 
definitely that the attack of aphis lowers the quality as well as the 
yield of peas. An inexpensive and practical control for pea aphis 
will remove one of the serious hazards of production of this crop. 
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Raw Products Improvement Important to Grower—Let me 
repeat that the purpose of the National Canners’ Association Raw 
Products Bureau is to develop and promote methods for improv- 
ing the quality of the canner’s raw product. The breeding of bet- 
ter varieties, the control of diseases and insect pests, the more 
intelligent use of fertilizer, the effort to develop a better canning 
crops agriculture all along the line are means to this end. There 
are many advantages to the grower as well as to the canner in 
effort in this direction. The improvement in quality and yield are 
objectives for which the canner and the grower may well work 
together in whole-hearted co-operation, and with mutual advan- 
tage. The increased yield which is associated with high quality 
reduces the grower’s production costs. Our friends who figure 
these things out now generally realize that it is cost per ton or 
per basket and not cost per acre which is significant to the grower. 
The first and most direct method of reducing that cost is to in- 
crease the yield. 

Bringing Home the Bacon: Increasing Consumption—For 
the future of the canning industry quality must be emphasized 
all along the line. Quality of pack begins with quality of raw 
product. Canners are helping materially to make possible im- 
provements in the raw product by increasing their co-operation 
with the research and extension groups in the colleges. The re- 
sults of the work of these men are making the growing of can- 
ning crops an object of interest to a better class of farmers, who 
by their skill and intelligence and by their use of the most efficient 
methods are able to obtain the maximum in both yield and quality. 
Through the raw products work, therefore, we start a chain of 
circumstances, of action in reaction, which carries improvement 
right through to the consumer. When that object is obtained, the 
chain of progress begins all over in the increased consumption of 
the canner’s products. 


This completed the first session of the Convention. There 
was such a wealth of important addresses at the banquet in the 
evening, when both President Anderson and Ex-President James 
Moore made further answer to the wholesale grocers’ contention 
regarding the Warehouse Plan, addresses that will live long as 
notable ones; and there were in addition splendid addresses by 
popular “Bob” Sindall, in charge of the entertainment; of George 
W. Cobb, of the American Can Co., and whose utterances we are 
growing afraid to attempt to report. because of the liberties the 
types take with him; and many others, to say nothing of the big 
and important meeting of Tuesday morning, that it is impossible 
to get all the report in this one issue. We are going to reserve 
these latter for our next issue. but that your curiosity as to the 
new officers and the action of the Convention as expressed in its 
resolutions may not be kept waiting, we give the list of elected 
herewith, and likewise the resolutions as passed : 


THE ELECTION 


President—Chas. S. Stevens, Cedarville, N. J. 

V. P. for N. J—G. 8. Diament, Cedarville, N. J. 

V. P. for Md.—R. H. Saulsbury. Ridgely, Md. 

V. P. for Del—V. Clyde Carroll, Georgetown. Del. 
Sec.-Treas.—Cassius M. Dashiell, Princess Anne, Md. 


Executive Committee—New Jersey. H. H. Hankins and Samuel 
Watson; Delaware, H. L. Cannon and ©. L. Record; Maryland, 
H. P. Strasbaugh. W. H. Kilian, Dr. A. S. Cover. W. K. Leather- 
bury and A. W. Feeser. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That this Association extends its heartiest thanks 
to the members of the Allied Industries for the splendid enter- 
tainment and banquet tendered us, and also to Mr. Edward J. 
Cattell, Prof. Thomas B. Symons, Messrs. Hannigan, Clark and 
Woodbury; President James A. Anderson, Messrs. James Moore 
and George W. Cobb, C. W. Hauck and A. D. Radebaugh, the 
speakers who have so earnestly and instructively addressed our 
meetings. 

Resolved, That this Association, believing that the Zonal 
Warehouse Plan of the National Canners’ Association for deal- 
ing with spoilage in canned foods, is efficient and thorough, just 
and fair, economical in its administration, and will prevent traf- 
ficking in spoiled canned foods, does hereby endorse the plan and 
pledge its hearty support to same. 

Resolved, That as every canner is vitally interested in in- 
creasing the distribution of canned foods, and believing that 
Canned Foods Week is an efficient factor to that end, we recom- 
mend the support of this movement by all canners in the Tri- 
State territory, both by personal and financial aid. 

Resolved, That recognizing the splendid results secured in 
the season of 1923 from the work conducted by the State Exten- 
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sion Service, in promoting Community Tomato Plant Beds, with 
their attending educational features, we recommend that these 
same agencies be urged to continue this work during 1924; and, 
further, that the Tri-State Packers’ Association contribute the 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars from its treasury or from indi- 
vidual subscriptions of its members and others for the carrying 
on of this work; and, further, that a sum of one thousand dollars 
be similarly raised and appropriated for special work on sweet 
corn. 

Resolved, That this Association record its appreciation of 
the valuable work by the Bureau of Raw Product of the Nationai 
Canners’ Association, under Dr. G. C. Woodbury, in co-operation 
with the State Extension Service. 

Resolved, That the Tri-State Packers’ Association, 70 per 
cent of whose membership are citizens of Maryland, and this 
Association being the only organization outside of Baltimore 
City which can speak for them, earnestly endorse the appropria- 
tion of $10,000 by the State of Maryland for the improvement 
of canning crops and thus assist the Extension Service of the 
University of Maryland to furnish further aid to growers and 
canners in the producing of canning crops, also in the control 
of insects and diseases, and in better standardizing these crops. 
and canned products in this territory. 

Resolved, That this Association approves of the effort of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to establish grades for 
cannery raw stocks, which may be put into use between grower 
and canner, to the end that the grower may be encouraged to 
produce a higher and more uniform quality, and be compensated 
for same, as against the indifferent grower of inferior produce; 
and, further, that the grades proposed by the department known 
as U. S. Grades, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, as amended, making mini- 
mum size for No. 1 grade 2% inches, be adopted; and, making 
grade No. 2 the basis of price and paying a premium for grade 
No. 1 and a reduction in price for grade No. 3. és 


THE BIG BANQUET 


HE Get Together Committee—Harry Krebs, who broke into 
harness again for this occasion, after a long vacation and 
rest; James A. Cole and R. (Bob) A. Sindall—always 

treat the Tri-Staters as if nothing was too good for them, and 
had provided for four hundred guests—and they needed every 
seat and more. The great gold banquet hall of the Adelphia was 
crowded to its capacity, and a mighty fine dinner was served. 
Apparently most of the diners had imbibed, or inhaled, or in 
some way or some how acquired their before-dinner cocktail 
before coming into the banquet hall, and so all seemed in a merry 
mood when the feast opened. The famous Senator Orchestra, 
with its irrepressible song-leader, kept things on the move. But 
this crowd needed no urging to sing the songs which were pro- 
vided; in fact, there was a continuous demand for encores. 

After the inner man had been well taken care of, President 
Records asked popular “Bob” Sindall to open the festivities, and 
he did so, making a very neat and to-the-point address of a few 
minutes. The President thereafter called upon the speakers 
whose addresses are given below. 

The cabaret, or vaudeville, or “show,” was reserved for the 
last. and we could not help but feel sorry for the entertainers. 
The aforementioned cocktails had gone “stale’—every banqueter 
had sat patiently and interestedly drinking in the words of the 
many speakers until about 11 o’clock, and the entertainers faced 
a sober, well-fed and thoroughly contented throng, too comfort- 
able to exert itself to applaud the performers. These performers 
were not particularly good, but they strove hard to please, and 
really deserved more of a “hand” than they got. 

The Convention was the guest of the following supplymen 
and brokers: 

J. H. Allen Seed Co. 
American Can Co. 
Atlantie Can Co. 
Ayars Machine Co. 
C. W. Baker & Sons 
J. Bolgiano Seed Co. 
The Bradstreet Co. 
(O. L. Molter & Harry Ford) 
Burt Machine Co. 
Geo. W. Bush & Sons 
C. A. Carey & Co. 
Chicago Solder Co. 
Chisholm-Scott Co. 


E. A. Cobey & Co, 


Killian & Clark. 

Fred H. Knapp Co. 

D. Landreth Seed Co. 

F. H. Langsenkamp 
Leonard Seed Co. 

S. H. Levin’s Sons 
Link-Belt Co. 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 

J. S. McDaniel & Co. 
Metal Package Corporation 
The Nivison-Weiskopf Co. 
George Nowland 

North & Dalzell 

Owens Bottle Co. 
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Sanitary Cans for 1924. 


a is not too early for Canners whose contracts are 
ain be “ expiring this year to be considering the question 


There are many reasons why our proposition should 
be analyzed: 


Reliability of Service, 
Unsurpassed Closing Machine Equipment, 
General Responsibilty. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 
Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, Dry Milk, etc. 


Who Pays the Bill — 


For Spoilage— 


When your receiving room is piled 
full of perishable food products, 
awaiting slow speed equipment ? 


A high speed line eugipped with a 
TROYER-FOX Non Spill Closing 
Machine, would have saved the day. 


A TROYER-FOX will cost you no 
more than the average slower ma- 
chine. 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS u's. A 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
| J. L. COLLINS R. E. FAIRBANKS GEO. DOWSING THE H. S. GRAY CO., 
112 Market Street 504 Wrigley Bldg. Metropolitan Bldg., 832 Fort St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sydney, N. S. W. Honolulu, T, H. 
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Colonial Salt Co. Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 
Continental Can Co. A. K. Robins & Co. 
Continental Manufacturing Co. Wm. Silver & Co. 

Everett B. Clark Seed Co. Simpson & Doeller Co. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. A. W. Sisk & Sons 

H. Gamse & Brother Southern Can Co. 

Frank Hamachek Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Hanna & Smith Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. Souder Manufacturing Co. 
Hinde-Dauch Paper Co. Tacks Manufacturing Co. 
Huntly Manufacturing Co. U. S. Printing Co. 

T. A. James Co. Warmington, Timms & Co. 
Howard E. Jones & Co. Lansing B. Warner, Inc. 
Karle Lithographic Co. Worcester Salt Co. 

N. B. Keeney & Son Zastrow Machine Co. 
Kieckhefer Container Co. 


THE ORATORY 


CHAIRMAN—Gentlemen, you may think you are hearing 
quite frequently of the National Canners’ Association, perhaps, 
but I think it is well that we are. I don’t think any of us can 
afford not to be members of the National Association, and I want 
to encourage all of you to listen carefully to what the officers 
of the National Association have to say to you. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce President Anderson. 


ADDRESS OF MR. JAMES A. ANDERSON 
President of the National Canners’ Association 


VEN though I am from way out in the West and from a 
EK country town, yet I appreciate the splendid hospitality of 

the East and apprecidte the splendid friendship that I have 
met here, and you know I used to think that all there was to live 
for was out in the West, but I have learned that this big, old 
world of ours has its advantages everywhere. I am going to 
recite you a little poem which will illustrate my point as to what 
I think we ought to feel toward each other, no matter what part 
of the country we may come from. This little poem may sound 
rather crude—I don’t claim to be a poet, but it just expresses 
my sentiment the way I feel tonight: 


When you ask what place I love the best— 
There is no East, there is no West— 

It’s just one big, broad land to me, —__ 
With a host of friends and opportunities. 
North and South both have their charm: 
One is cool, the other warm. 

Then, why not take the broad view 

That God intended all for you. 


I love the East and old Broadway, 

From the Wall Street Church to the cabaret; 
I love the West, with its broad expanse, 
Where rich and poor all have a chance. 

I love the North, with its frost and snow— 
There’s pep and vim wherever you go. 
Though keen and shrewd in their dealings with you, 
They’re honest, industrious, sturdy and true. 
I love the South, with its sunny clime, 

The Mardi Gras and the gay old time, 

And the bathing girls in their modest glee, 
And that fine old Southern hospitality. 


Then there’s just one place I think the best, 
Deserving praise above all the rest, 
It’s the place that God intended should be— 
That great big United States to me. 


After all, you can judge the inan by the kind of goods he 
puts out. You can judge his surroundings, you can judge his 
attitude toward the general public, you can judge whether he is 
2. public benefactor or not, largely by the class of goods that he 
puts out, and so I want to say, gentlemen, that quality should 
be our watchword in all our goods. And what I say about quality 
noobody can take to heart, because I just know that the things 
you produce down here in the Tri-States and that you ship out 
to Utah are always good. Of course, we don’t let any come out 
there because we don’t allow competition. Do you know that 
every man who produces a can of poor quality goods is a menace 
to this great industry, no matter whether he is packing toma- 
toes, peas or corn or anything else—it don’t make any difference 
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what kind of an article—if he puts a poor quality into a can, 
that quality, when it goes to the consumer, reduces the consump- 
tion of canned foods, and it discredits the industry and all kinds 
of canned foods. And when a consumer gets a good can of peas, 
tomatoes or corn, fruits or anything else and puts it on the table 
and the family eats it, do you know, have you stopped to realize 
that that one can of goods is likely to call for a case and that 
case of goods is likely to be yours? 

And do you know, too, that most of the people who call for 
peas when they go to the store ask just for a can of peas, espe- 
cially if they have not been in the habit of using peas right 
along, and it may be yours and it may be mine. The same is true 
with every other canned product, and if that is a poor can, as I 
say, they are off on peas. They say “No more peas,” and you 
have spoiled the consumption, and you have also affected the 
industry all around because it prejudices that housewife against 
the use of all canned foods. But, as I say, when she gets a good 
can she orders a case, and if it is a good case of peas, the next 
time there are likely to be four or five cases. And I want to tell 
you gentlemen that if you put up quality goods, you don’t need 
to worry about fourteen million cases of peas glutting the mar- 
ket, nor fifteen or sixteen million cases of corn or tomatoes or 
anything else. I want to tell you, gentlemen, if you put up the 
right kind of an article and keep it up, it is the best advertising 
in the world, and every can acts as a medium of advertising until 
we won’t be able to furnish enough canned foods to supply the 
consumer and his demands. 

And, too, I want to tell you, gentlemen, that you can’t afford 
to leave out association work. You can’t afford to go it alone. 
I want to tell you that the man who feels that he can get along 
without his neighbor, and that it is nobody’s business what he 
does—that man had better move unto an island by himself, where 
it won’t be anybody’s business what he does. As long as you 
are living ih a community, that community is contributing to 
your welfare, and it is your duty, it is your privilege and your 
opportunity, to contribute to the welfare of that community. 
There is one way in which you can do it, and that is, first, to set 
your own home in order—set your own home organization in 
order—set your own business organization in order, and see that 
that business organization has such loyalty in it as your own 
home has, your own children to you, your own family to you. 
Make your business organization just like your family organiza- 
tion, an organization of loyalty and support and good-will, and if 
that is true in your business organization and at home, it is 
equally true in your State Association work. I hope that there 
is no one here that doesn’t contribute to your State Association, 
that which he should contribute in the way of membership and 
bolstering up every good thing that is in your Association. I 
want to tell you, if there is anyone here that doesn’t belong to 
this Association, the quicker he gets in, the quicker he will get 
the benefits. And if you stay out you are getting the benefits, 
too, but are you going to take them? You can’t stay in the busi- 
ness and do without them. Gentlemen, there is just one thing 
to do, and that is to get in and support yourself by supporting 
your neighbor. The day has passed that we say “Live and let 
live.” Oh, that was on old adage of years ago, but now it is 
“Live and help live.” No matter what part of the country we 
may be from—that makes no difference. Let’s join hands in this 
great industry and make it what it is deserving to become. And 
some—I have heard of some—of course, not in the Tri-States, 
but there are a number of States—who have men who are in the 
industry and don’t take advantage of the opportunity of joining 
their State Associations, and sometimes they criticise the action 
of the Associations and what they are doing, because they are 
looking at it from the outside and not the inside. And, let me 
tell you, that every time they do they are making a big mistake 
in not understanding just what they are doing themselves in the 
non-support of that Association. 

There is one question that I understand has been thought 
of occasionally by the jobber, and now and then the buyer brings 
it up, and I believe that it was slightly touched on this afternoon. 
It is the swell business. 

You know, sometimes I just wonder where the jobber stands. 
I heard the other day that Henry Ford would not be a good 
President for certain reasons, and the main reason given was 
that it wouldn’t be very becoming to have a Ford in the White 
House and a Lincoln in the garage. Well, I am wondering if 
the jobbers are trying to step into the wrong place in the can- 
ning industry. But this plan that we have inaugurated, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Clark today, is the result of the jobbers asking 
us to furnish them a plan. They weren’t satisfied with the flat 
swell allowance. They differed among themselves as to the feas- 
ibility of this, and said it didn’t work out right, and they recog- 
nized the evils in it, and down at, St. Louis, and also in Wash- 
ington last spring, they asked us—I was in the Conference Com- 
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mittee when they put it up to us—they said: “You get a plan. 
You formulate a plan. It is your business. You are producing 
the goods, and you should follow those goods to the consumer. 
You make a plan. You submit it to us.” And that is exactly 
what we have done. And the simplicity of that plan is that it 
doesn’t change the old method of handling goods, which you have 
worked under for a period of thirty or forty years, in which you 
simply had in your contracts the right to call for those spoiled 
goods, when you thought it was necessary to call for them. You 
called for them and had the privilege to do so, and they were 
returned to your warehouse, if you saw fit, for examination, for 
inspection, and to determine what was the matter; and, last, but 
perhaps least, to find out whether you had been properly treated 
in the transaction. And so this plan—why they would have you 
think it is so complicated and so involved that the whole country 
was in danger of ruin from the inauguration of this plan. Why, 
it is the plan they have been working under for years and years, 
excepting the one change, that you ship the goods to a Zone 
Warehouse instead of to your own warehouse. Why, it isn’t so 
bad after all, is it? It’s so doggone simple that they can’t see it. 
It is like getting up against a mountain and getting so close to 
the mountain that you can’t see it. For heaven’s sake, why don’t 
they get on top and look down at the valley below and see the 
beauties of it? 

And then let me refer to the justice of this plan. I want 
to ask any jobber, and canner, or any consumer or food official 
or anyone else if we haven’t the right, and justly the right, to 
know what is the matter with our goods when they are spoiled. 
The difference in the result of shipping goods back to our own 
warehouse and shipping them to a Zone Warehouse is that after 
they get to the Zone Warehouse they are inspected by men from 
the National Canners’ Association’s laboratories who are trained 
in the work of inspection and examination of canned foods. 

And, gentlemen, did it ever occur to you that it might be 
the tinplate from which the can was made that is causing those 
swells, those spoiled goods? Did that ever occur to you? Did 
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you ever examine it from that standpoint in your own ware- 
house? Could you determine yourself, with a limited knowledge 
—I can’t—whether it is the tinplate that the can is made from? 
Can you tell that in your own warehouse? I can’t; but let me 
tell you the technical men from the National Canners’ labora- 
tories will be able to tell you whether that tinplate is right or 
not, and I will tell you, gentlemen, whether the tinplate is right 
or not, we are going to have it right when we get this system 
inaugurated. And if it is perfect now, all well and good—we 
will have the stamp of approval on it, and we will know that it 
is good. Then, we don’t stop there. It might be the fault of the 
making of the tin can. It might be the fault of the canmaker 
in his factory, and how many of us determine whether or not it 
is the fault of the tin can? I venture to say that the goods 
that are shipped back to our own warehouses—we seldom exam- 
ine them for some of these defects which it is likely to have, 
but the trained men from our National laboratories will be able 
to tell you whether that is the cause or not. But, perhaps, the 
most general cause of the spoilage has been caused through 
faulty processing, and 1 want to ask who of you today have the 
facilities and have the laboratories in your own warehouses and 
factories to determine what is the matter with your swelled goods 
when it is the fault of the processing? Do you know whether 
those goods have been properly sterilzied in every particular, 
and whether the proper procedure has been followed all the way 
through the factory, and can you determine from the examina- 
tion of those goods just what is the matter? I can’t in my ware- 
house. My organization hasn’t the facilities and I can’t afford 
to employ technical men for this work for my factory alone. But 
the National laboratory men will inspect these goods from these 
various standpoints and will be able to tell you, and tell me, 
whether it is faulty processing, whether it is faulty tin, whether 
it is faulty canmaking, or in any way will be able to tell us just 
what is the matter with the spoiled goods. And, after all, isn’t 
that what we want? And, can any association, can any man, can 
anyone deny us the right to the examination, and proper exam- 
ination, of these spoiled goods? I want to tell you that we not 
only owe it to ourselves, we owe it to the genral public, we owe 
it to everybody to whom we sell canned foods, that we will make 
the article as perfect as human mechanism can make it. 
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I just want to refer a little, which may seem sentimental, 
to our obligation to the consumer, and this refers to quality and 
to spoiled goods, and all along the line. I want to say to you 
gentlemen that when you ask the good mother to buy your canned 
foods, you should know that that can is fit for consumption. 
When she trusts you with her own flesh and blood to feed those 
canned foods to her little babes, I want to tell you that the re- 
sponsibility rests upon you, and upon me, to furnish the very best 
product that human intelligence can afford to put out and can 
put out. I want to tell you that we have a grave responsibility 
to put forth, and I want to tell you, too, that the inspection of 
these goods by the best men in the world is none too good. And 


so, that is one of the reasons why we want this plan. That is 
one of the reasons why we are going to have this plan. 
I am just going to tell you, too, of one incident: They say 


that these canned foods when found should be destroyed on the 
spot. Well, let’s see whether they should or not. How many 
food officials throughout the United States know just what a 
swelled can of goods is? How many men whose duty it is to 
destroy these goods can tell the difference between a real swell 
and a flipper? How many can tell just whether that can is a 
good can or a bad can, and how often has it been in the past 
that rusty cans, perfectly good inside, have been destroyed as a 
result of those destroying them who didn’t know just what was 
the matter? Why, in Chicago in three years—I believe, from the 
years 1919 to 1921 or 1922—it is reported that six million pounds 
of canned foods were destroyed, and I wonder if about half of 
those goods were not flippers, or, perhaps, rusty, or, perhaps, 
in some way the inside of the can was perfectly good. 

I had occasion to ship a car of kraut down into Texas at the 
time of the year when it was real warm down there, and when 
they got it they telegraphed back that about half the goods were 
swells—what could they do with them? I immediately told them 
to unload the car, to avoid demurrage, and express back a case 
of the worst of them. And when they got back, sure enough into 
a cool climate, they had all gone back and behaved themselves 
properly and were good stuff when they reached my place. But 
I immediately knew, of course, what was the matter. I hadn’t 
had proper vacuum in the can, and in a warmer climate they 
became flippers. And, by the way. just let me state what is a 
flipper. Some people may not understand just what a flipper is, 
but I have understood that a flipper is a flapper who had been 
out the night before with a swell. 

But, anyway, I ordered these misbehaved flippers back into 
a northern climate, and when the car was shipped back up into 
the North, where it was cool, why they all went back, repented 
cf their sins and were perfectly good, and the consumers were 
happy in eating them. 

Now, what would have been the result if we had followed 
out the plan that they propose as to destroying them on the spot? 

But, gentlemen, all the better if we had had a zone ware- 
house to ship that case to. I could have sent it to the nearest 
Zone Warehouse, saved that big expense of express, and have 
gotten an immediate reply as to what was the matter, and have 
had the matter adjusted right there and then on the spot. 

Is there anything wrong with such a plan? I want to tell 
you that it is honest and just and right and proper, and as one I 
am going to stand for what is right, and don’t give a damn who’s 
against me. 

Every food official throughout the country who understands 
the plan is for it, because they expressed themselves as wanting 
to co-operate with our National laboratory and learn what are 
swelled goods, what are spoiled goods, what is the cause of it, 
and they want to know for their own protection and for the pro- 
tection of the public—and aren’t they entitled to know? They 
are entitled to this education, and isn’t it our duty to help them 
to get it? And, too, we want spoiled goods destroyed when they 
are found. 

Now, I want to dwell just a little bit more on Association 
work. I want to tell you, every one of you, we want you in your 
State Association. We want you to take part in it, and we also 
want you in the National Association. Do you know that if it 
hadn’t been for the National Association that this country would 
have been suffering today from overproduction of every article of 
canned foods there is? All you need to do is join hands with us. 
Come on and let’s together make this the greatest industry in 
all the world and place it on the plane where it is entitled to be— 
respected by every consumer in the world. 


We can sometimes compare our lives with the railroad train 
coming up the track. It is steaming and puffing and blowing, 
and it is doing the best it can, but if that train isn’t properly 
organized, and if the engineer or the conductor disobeys orders, 
or if anything goes wrong in the organization and the proper 
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methods are not applied all along, you are likely to have the dis- 
astrous result that was experienced just a day or two ago be- 
tween here and Chicago. Our lives might be compared to that 
train coming up the track. 


I observed a locomotive 
In the railroad yard one day. 
It was waiting at the roundhouse, 
Where the locomotives stay. 
It was panting for the journey, 
Coaled and fully manned, 
And had a box the fireman 
Was filling full of sand. 


It seems that locomotives 
Cannot always get a grip 
On their slender iron paths, 
For the wheels are apt to slip, 
And when they strike a slippery spot, 
Other tactics they command; 
And to get a grip upon the rail 
They sprinkle it with sand. 


If your track is steep and hilly, 
If you have a heavy grade, 
Or if those who passed before you 
Have the track quite slippery made; 
If you ever reach the summit 
Of the upper table land 
You'll find you’ll have to do it 
With a liberal use of sand. 


If you strike some frigid weather 
And discover, at your cost, 
That you’re liable to slip 
On a heavy coat of frost; 
Some quick decided action 
Must be brought to your command; 
For you'll slide clear to the bottom 
If you haven’t any sand. 


But you can get to any station 
That is on life’s schedule seen 
If there’s fire beneath the boiler 
Of ambition’s strong machine, 
And you'll reach the place they call success 
At a speed that’s simply grand 
If for all the slippery places 
You’ve a good supply of sand. 


CHAIRMAN—We will now hear from our good friend. Mr. 
Moore. 


MR. MOORE—I want to be considered as a member of the 
Tri-State Packers’ Association. Our company, during the past 
year, has had the privilege of operating four plants in the terri- 
tory described as the Tri-States, and if the quality is under dis- 
cussion, I think I may say for the Tri-States, especially, for our 
company, that I have never seen a better quality of green lima 
beans, of beets, of spinach, of tomatoes, than we saw packed in 
the Tri-States this past season. There isn’t an item of pack that 
we are ashamed to describe by location or afraid to sell in com- 
petition with the fanciest brand of the same item packed any- 
where in the United States. 


I listened with you this afternoon to the work that is being 
done by the Tri-State Packers’ Association in its efforts to im- 
prove the quality of the canning crops. I hope it will be our 
privilege, as a member of your Association, to contribute more 
liberally, through some adjustment of dues, to work of this char- 
acter during the coming year and in years to follow. The future 
of the industry in the Tri-States must depend largely upon the 
prosperity of the growers of canning crops. The quality of our 
production must depend in great measure upon the quality of 
raw material. Through your associational activities I am satis- 
fied that you have already made substantial progress not only in 
increasing the yield of crops, but in providing a better quality 
of pack. 

Years ago the pea canners of this country were confronted 
by something of a problem. They were anxious to increase the 
popularity of canned peas. Canned tomatoes were then the 
leading item. Their lead was so great that it seemed impossible 
that a comparatively new item like peas could ever attain the 
popularity of canned tomatoes. There was a little conference 
among the pea canners, and among the things discussed was how 
to promote the good will of the consumers toward canned peas. 
One suggestion was made which, I believe, is entitled to the credit 
for the wonderful development of the pea-canning industry. It 
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was a practical suggestion. In substance it was to advance the 
price on fancy grades of peas, on fancy quality peas, and lower 
the price on standard grades and qualities. To make the spread 
between the fancy and the standard wide—to make it wide 
enough so that there would be a practical compulsion on the 
part of the canner to pack the fancy grades and qualities of peas. 
With the exception of the war period, when the demand for vol- 
ume on the part of the Government with its policy of pricing 
fancy and extra standard peas closely together, that spread be- 
tween the low grades and qualities and the high grades and qual- 
ities of peas has continuously widened. Gentlemen, the result 
has been that the quality of the peas that have gone to the con- 
sumer at large has been such as to win and hold the consumer’s 
favor, probably to a greater extent than the favor of the con- 
sumer has been won and held by any other item of canned foods. 
It is for you to say, and I express it merely as my opinion, that 
that policy of making a wide differentiation between the fancy 
grade and quality, thereby rewarding the efforts and skill of the 
canner of peas who cared to put his money into equipment, who 
cares to take all those measures that will assure quality, has 
resulted in the tremendous advancement of the pea-canning in- 
dustry. 

There isn’t a man in this room who is conversant with the 
corn-canning industry but what will agree with me that a wider 
spread between the fancy grades of corn and the standard grades 
of corn would result in increasing the pack of fancy quality corn 
—decreasing the pack.of standard quality corn, and thereby win- 
ning in greater measure the favor of the consuming public. That 
is only one of the practical ways of bringing about the results 
that we all desire so much, namely, to give to the consumer a 
quality of goods which will create in his mind an appetite for 
those goods in the days that follow. 


As an association you have done much. You listened this 
afternoon to a very able address by a representative of an asso- 
ciated industry. I think possibly I use the term correctly, for 
I am not referring to our allied industries, who in times of peace 
and times of war have always stood with the canning industry, 
helping to put into effect every measure for the good of canned 
foods. By “associated industries” I refer to the distributing 
industries—the wholesale grocer and the retail grocer—just as 
honest as the canners in their efforts to better the canned foods 


industry, but oftentimes without exerting the same perspective. 
I have been connected with the industry for only a relatively 


short period of time. Almost my first experience in the industry 
was of a controversial nature over the pro rata delivery clause. 
At that time “the master minds” of the associated industries 
told us that the pro rata clause was a thing of the past. I re- 
member when circular after circular went out from one of the 
great distributing associations, urging their members never to 
sign a contract that contained a pro rata delivery clause. My 
company had the distinguished honor of being the subject of a 
special circular, describing us by name, and characterizing our 
pro rata delivery clause as being the forst pro rata delivery 
clause that had ever been submitted to the distributors of this 
country. Well, I am not prepared to justify that clause partic- 
ularly. That clause had grown up with the canned foods industry 
of the United States. It had been used by some of our factories 
under their original management for more than forty years, and 
it had given reasonably good satisfaction, for it hadn’t been 
changed. In spite of that attack, made in the utmost good faith, 
although at the time we probably received it with a little bitter- 
ness—in spite of that fact, I cannot recall of a single wholesale 
distributor who refused to distribute our goods because of that 
clause being in our contract. I cannot recall a single wholesale 
distributor who refused to sign our contract with that clause in 
it just as it stood. I speak about that because I believe that an 
industry is not easily subject to revolutions. The distributors 
at that time proposed to revolutionize the industry, and they agi- 
tated that revolution for several years, and it all dropped. The 
pro rata delivery clause now is spoken of as one of the founda- 
tion stones of the industry. It is all a thing of the past. 


This industry has grown up upon the theory of personal re- 
sponsibility. You gentlemen have improved the quality of your 
goods because of your feeling of personal responsibility to the 
consumer of those products, for their quality. You are interested 
intensely in the quality of those goods, and you have. by usage 
at least, for 40 years or more earned the right to examine those 
goods before you make payment on the ground of their being 
unfit for human consumption. We must confine our aspirations, 
as was said this afternoon, within the limits of the practicable. 

I haven’t used the exact word that I should have used. I 
remember the thought, but I haven’t the command of language 
of the eloquent speaker this afternoon, but, gentlemen, it is prac- 
tical and sound to guarantee your product 100 per cent. 
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N. C. A. Not Prostituting Itself—Now. gentlemen and 
friends, as a member of your Association, and as a member of 
the National Canners’ Association, I wish to deny the illy-timed 
charge that was made this afternoon, that the National Canners’ 
Association is prostituting its power and influence throughout 
this country in order to obtain memberships. Gentlemen, that 
was a charge unworthy of the man who made it. We will excuse 
it in the belief that it was made rather hurriedly, and was based 
upon the circular-communication of the Chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, and did not express the thoughts of the speaker. I have 
been a member of the National Canners’ Association for many 
years—as many years as I have been in the industry. I have 
seen it pass through times of stress. I can say to you, as a 
fellow-canner, that there is no one in the National Canners’ As- 
sociation that would permit for a moment the adoption of a 
policy in order to influence membership. I will say to you gen- 
tlemen that since I spoke to you some time ago the membership 
of the National Canners’ Association has increased three-fold 
in numbers and in volume of pack. I can say to you that it is 
truly representative of the best ideals of an honorable industry 
and that the distributors of this country would resent, as quickly 
as we resent, any charge that this Association had prostituted 
its principles and its program for the mere purpose of gaining 
a temporary popularity and increasing its membership. I be- 
lieve that I voice the feeling of many a man in this room when 
I say that if that charge could be spread broadcast throughout 
the United States, the result would be to bring more members 
to the National Canners’ Association than all the campaigns that 
could be engineered from Washington and all the inducements 
that could be offered. For, gentlemen, the canners of this coun- 
try know what is right and what is honest; they know that their 
industry is in a position where it must protect its products, and 
they are not to be frightened by expressions of such character 
as we heard this afternoon. 

I am not going to talk about swells and spoils. I think, pos- 
sibly, you will pardon me for saying that we are rather con- 
servative in our organization. We are very likely to continue in 
the future about as we have in the past. We have tried to fol- 
low our goods through the hands of the wholesale grocer, through 
the retailer and to the customer. We have tried to protect them 
all, and we probably will endeavor to do the same thing in the 
future; and I can conceive of no circumstance under which we 
would ever pay a cash allowance in lieu of swells. We propose 
to sell our goods just as we have sold them in the past. We are 
not suggesting nor urging that everybody follow that example. 
Every man must judge for himself, but I believe that the sym- 
pathies and the support of every canner in the United States will 
be behind a program which guarantees the product of the canner 
just 100 per cent. 

Remember the illustration that was made this afternoon. 
One of the quality retailers in the Tri-States told a wholesale 
grocer that he had a hundred cases of peas, and that he believed 
he would return them to the man from whom he bought them, 
because he had heard complaints of two cans that were sour. 
And this wholesaler told him, properly, that that would not be 
fair, to wait and he would cut some of them. Suppose, gentle- 
men, under the program that has been advanced of knocking 
every swell on the head as soon as you see it, and billing it back 
to the canner, this retailer had decided, because he had com- 
plaints of two cans of sour peas, he had simply knocked on the 
head, either with or without the support of a food official, that 
hundred cases of peas. Would it have been quite fair to the 
canned foods industry of this country? Is it necessary at all? 
Why should we seek to revolutionize the industry at this time? 
Isn’t it barely possible that in the buying-consuming centers, the 
big distributing centers, some of our wholesalers have been un- 
duly influenced by the progress made by their chain-store com- 
petitors in obtaining allowances which are essentially trade dis- 
counts? Now, those are the allowances which we hope as an 
industry to stamp out. We hope that every distributor will re- 
ceive exactly the same consideration as every other distributor. 
It is utterly unfair to give to one distributor the benefit of a 
brokerage which he has not earned, depriving the merchandise 
broker of his compensation. It is utterly unfair to give to one 
wholesaler a cash allowance of one-half of one per cent, and 
permit him to go into competition with a small wholesale grocer 
who has never received the one-half of one per cent. There 1s 
no pretense that this cash allowance will ever protect the con- 
sumer. 


It is with some temerity that I suggest that the complaints 
that have emanated from the food officials of this country, and 
particularly from Washington, have all been directed toward the 
food-consuming centers of the United States; that the com- 
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plaints of the wholesale merchandising of spoiled goods have 
been aimed largely at New York, Chicago and the other big 
centers where the chain stores and the wholesale grocers have 
secretly been obtaining their allowance of one-half of one per 
cent for some time past. It may not have been the cause—we 
certainly can say that the fact that they obtain that half of one 
per cent did not cure the trouble. I am going to pass along to 
something a little bit pleasanter, and I am going to take just 
2 moment of your time. 

Increasing Consumption—Our industry is really individual- 
istic in character. It is as individuals that we have grown up 
and prospered in our business. But little by little we are being 
forced together by the same economic laws that have brought 
about union in industry throughout the world. Little by little, 
gentlemen, you are sharing with your fellow-canners some of 
the burdens and responsibilities of your industry. Don’t think 
for a moment that in doing so that you are giving up any of the 
privileges of your business. You may properly feel that united 
you can accomplish wonders for the industry which you can not 
accomplish as individuals. If we are correct in our surmise that 
eanned tomatoes have not fallen from the favor of the consumer, 
but that the consumer fails to purchase because her attention is 
not called to canned tomatoes, then united, on the part of the 
tomato-canning industry of this country, we could, at a very 
‘ yeasonable expense, increase tremendously the consumption of 
canned tomatoes. 

In the few years that I have been in the canning business 
I have seen one item of tomatoes—one item of tomato produc- 
tion—multiply not 100 per cent, but probably 500 per cent, possi- 
bly 1,000 per cent, until today the total volume of tomatoes 
used in one item that is sold in canned form is probably one- 
third as great as all the tomatoes that are put into cans. I am 
referring to tomato soup. And why has tomato soup become 
wonderfully popular? Because of the merits of tomatoes as a 
food and because the merits of tomatoes as a food have been 
brought home to the consumers. Can you believe for a moment, 
gentlemen, that if canned tomatoes, either through private en- 
terprise or associational effort had been given the favorable pub- 
licity that has been given to tomato soup, that we would now be 
wondering whether the consumption of canned tomatoes today is 
actually as great as it was seven years ago or not? Can you 
believe for a moment, with your knowledge of merchandising, 
that if canned tomatoes had had even a reasonable amount of 
publicity that there would not be a consumption of tomatoes in 
that form which would tax the canning cacapity of all the fac- 
tories that are situated in the tomato-growing sections of the 
United States? Gentlemen, I ask you if you are not firmly con- 
vinced that the housewife who might know just where she could 
buy canned tomatoes of the quality that had received her favor 
-——the brand under which she could purchase them—would she 
not be much more likely to buy than if she were forced simply 
to ask for “canned tomatoes,” with the possibility, and even 
probability, that the tomatoes she receives on her second request 
will not be alike in quality or character with the tomatoes that 
received her favor in the first instance? 

Now, those matters are easily worked out. I could talk to 
you for hours about the different methods and different plans. 
But it is utterly idle. If the spirit is in the Tri-State canners 
to work together for the improvement of quality of their goods, 
for the merchandising of their goods along sound and modern 
lines, then those results will be obtained and the canning indus- 
idy of the Tri-States will continue to prosper in greater and 
greater fold. If you feel that it is not worth while, you will 
proceed exactly as you have in the past. No matter what plaus- 
ible program is outlined, no matter what we say, it all rests with 
the men in the industry. No matter what we say about swells 
and spoils, it all depends upon the conscientiousness of the men 
who are going to put into effect the sales policy of the canners 
of this section. 

I wish, again, gentlemen, to thank you for the privilege of 
being here today and of listening to the very interesting ad- 
dresses. I wish to congratulate you upon the program you have 
made. I wish to assure you that as a member of your Associa- 
tion we will gladly co-operate in any measure which looks to- 
ward the advancement of the canning interests of the Tri-States. 

Mr. Cattell next addressed the Banquet with one of his 
very witty and touching discourses. 


Address by Geo. W, Cobb 


_My_being over here at your annual meeting is becoming a 
habit. We have with us today the editor of The Canning Trade. 
He doesn’t know I am going to say this. If he were to say any- 
thing, he would say: “All you who have not paid up, I wish you 
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would before the holidays.” He would probably follow that by 
saying: “All you who are not regulars we wish to enter upon 
our list.” At a recent meeting of the Western Canners’ Associa- 
tion I was called upon for what they call an address. This so- 
called address a few weeks later appeared in The Canning Trade, 
but there were several inaccuracies, of which I will only mention 
one, which was called to my attention only this morning by a 
friend who sells tin cans. He sent me the extract, which reads: 
“What has been accomplished along research lines 
with the National Canners’ Association and other agen- 
cies has been enormous, but a lot still remains to be 
done. That includes a more accurate knowledge of re- 
sorts and what occurs on the inside.” : 

He took exception to my having referred to resorts and to 
indicate that any man that sells cans doesn’t know what is going 
on in the inside of all resorts. I will leave it for the Editor to 
see that resorts is changed to what I am sure I said—“retorts.” 

Well, I think this afternoon’s meeting was one of the best 
meetings I ever attended anywhere. It made me do what I am 
sure it made everyone else do that was there—it made me think, 
and you know when you get to thinking we make some headway. 

{ want to say that Dr. Symons and the work he is doing 
down here should be aided and assisted in every way. It seems 
to me that you cannot realize, as he realizes, how much work 
there is to be done along the lines of improving the raw. goods 
which you put into your cans. That is the big field, and you 
have made a most wonderful start, and I am sure that next year 
and in the years to come there is going to be even more done 
along that line. 

He said he wanted to speak to three men—one 60, one 42 
and one 21. He left me out. But I thought that that was a 
pretty good way of getting at it. I would like to speak to six 
men, but I won’t take but a minute for them all. I want to 
speak along the lines of better co-operation and understanding 
of all those who have to do with this wonderful industry. It is 
not his industry, or my industry, or yours, but it is ours. We al! 
have our share. Now, the grower—we want to understand him 
a little better, too. Now, he has his troubles. I am reminded 
of the man down South that drew up to a store and unloaded a 
lot of cotton, and when he had unloaded it he went into the store 
to get his money, and the man who had taken in the cotton said: 
“There really isn’t any money due you.” The darky said: “How 
could that be?” “Well,” said the storekeeper, “it was so much 
for storage, so much for insurance and so much for rent, and 
you are about $1.50 short.” “Well,” said the darky, “Ah’ve got 
no $1.50.” “Well,” said the storekeeper, “that will be all right. 
Next time you come in just bring in a chicken.” Well, the next 
time the came in he threw down two chickens on the counter. 
“Why,” said the man behind the counter, “did you bring two 
chickens—you only owe me one?” “Yes, suh,” said the colored 
fellow, “but Ah’s brought another load of cotton.” 

And, then, you know the canner has his troubles, but you 
want to just emphasize one thing, and that is this: that I be- 
lieve that the canner in this section has got one thing to do, 
which was referred to by Mr. Moore, and that is to grade his 
goods. Now, you sell Maryland tomatoes. I am sorry to say 
so, but that means the cheapest thing in the world. Now, why 
can’t you take those same goods and do just the same as they 
do in every other section of the country—make different grades. 
iy you put them all in one they are going to take a lower 
evel. 

And I want to say just a little bit about the wholesaler, and 
l am sure he is here, because this afternoon I think he was here, 
and I think he understands you were here, also. 

Now, the wholesaler wants to work along with you. His 
interests are yours. and he can overcome many of his troubles 
by buying his goods of the canner that knows how to pack his 
own goods. If he will select the man of whom he is going tc 
buy, he won’t have so much trouble with swells and springs. 

And the broker—I am sure he is here, because he is every- 
whre. It seems to me that he represents the interlocutor in the 
show, and you really can’t have a very good show without the 
interlocutor. 

And, then, there is the retailer. Well, I am not going to 
talk much about the retailer, because you can’t say very much 
to him—it is pretty hard to talk very much to him till we get 
our labels so that he knows what they mean, and we have first 
got to know what they mean ourselves. But when you get to the 
retailer and housewife—we so often are asked: “How can we g0 
to the store and get these goods that you have told us all about?” 
and I don’t know how to answer that. 

And, then, there is also a word, perhaps, for the machinery 
man and the can man and the label man. We want to treat them 
fair and try always to see their view. 
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Now, I don’t like to talk about cans, because that sounds 
too much like shop; but I believe that all this agitation that you 
have heard in the last year in regard to swells and leakers, and 
all those other terrible things, is a splendid thing because it is 
going to make us all do our job a little better than we ever did. 
That means, you know, the canmaker is going to do his job, and 
the tin man, and the manufacturer of steel—they are all going 
to be a little more alert. But I am in the hope that no one is 
going to be more alert than the canner himself. 

I talk right out in meeting wheri I say, before this large 
assembly, that the steelmaker and the canmaker are doing their 
job a little better than the canner-operator is doing his—that is, 
the average canner-operator. There is a lot to be learned by the 
individual canners themselves about how to pack their own goods. 
I don’t mean that knowledge is held as a secret by a few. In 
fact, it is open knowledge. The Research Laboratories of the 
National Canners’ Association have that knowledge, which is 
free and open to all; but, gentlemen, you want to get that, be- 
cause canned foods must be packed with less trouble. I am 
going to make a very strong statement when I say that any man 
who has sour peas or sour corn or has flippers and springers, 
has them because he doesn’t know his own job. Now I-make 
that statement. Now, we will always have undoubtedly some 
swells and springers, because the canning industry is not an 
exact science, but it can be lessened, and very much lessened. 
We all have duties along those lines. 

There has been a good deal of criticism these days about 
cans being high—higher than last year. This is because of the 
higher cost of the raw material. That is a fact. You know the 
prices have been modified on tin cans since July 1. Gentlemen, 
we must be fair in our observations and criticism. Let’s be fair 
to the manufacturer of steel. $5.50 is by no means as high as 
steel has been. During the war and after the war it went to 
$7.75. It has been as low as $4.75. When you remember the 
other items which enter into the cost you will realize that $5.50 
is fair. We want to be fair to all. : 

And now it is pretty near the new year, and it is time to 
make some resolutions. I say a good resolution would be to 
pack better food—do all you can to make canned foods a better 
article. Perhaps your resolution should also be to join the 
National Canners’ Association. I don’t believe those that are 
not members want to ride free any longer. 

You will also want to make a resolution to try to do some- 
thing to upbuild our industry. If we are not helping to build 
it up, we are helping to tear it down. Cattell said this afternoon 
that he believed in builders. Let us be builders. 


TUESDAY MORNING 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Dec. 11th, 1923 


ECRETARY—As Treasurer I wish to report that we have on 
S hand, with all debts paid, $746.00 in cash, and we have also 

a Liberty bond of $500, making $1,246 that the Association 
has in hand. 

We have expended under the order of the Association the 
funds which were placed in our hands last January for the pur- 
pose of encouraging tomato growing in the three States. This 
allotment was made in proportion to the pack of the respective 
States. The Executive Committee allotted $600 to Maryiand, $200 
to Delaware and $200 to New Jersey. The $600 to Maryland has 
been paid in full to Professor Symons, whose report will be pre- 
sented here in a few minutes. 

The $200 to Delaware I hope Dr. McCue or somebody in his 
place will make a report. 

New Jersey has not called for the money due, except for $12 
or $12.50 for seeds. I wrote to the Extension Service, and told 
them the money was at their disposal at any time. I was in- 
formed that all that was needed was about $12 for seeds. That 
was sent. The balance is in the treasury, a part of the $746. 

(Secretary’s report wes moved to be adopted. Motion car- 
ried.) 


CHAIRMAN RECORD—I am pleased to announce as the 
next speaker Mr. A. D. Radebaugh. 


RADEBAUGH REPORTS ON TOMATO GROWING 


AST year we came before this meeting and told you of some 
L of our work in Cecil county. Maryland, and gave vou an out- 
line of our plans that we hoped to carry forward during the 
coming year. You don’t realize how much we appreciate what 
the president of the Tri-State Packers’ Association, Mr. Silver, 
did in helping to get this work across. and we want to thank the 
members for their co-operation in the past year. 
Now I think I can best illustrate this story of the tomato can- 
ning crops improvement work by taking you back to some of your 
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boyhood days—Dr. Symons nearly touched me when he spoke of 
the man of 20 or 22 yesterday, but not quite—but probably some 
of you can remember when you wanted to see a ball game and 
didn’t have a quarter to get in, and you found a knothole in one 
of the boards and you looked through and could see a little bit of 
the game. And after a while some fellow came along and said, 
“Buddy, there’s a board off around the corner there. . You can get 
to see a little more of it.”. And you walked around to where the 
board was off and got to see just a bit more of‘the game. And 
after a while some good-hearted fellow came along and gave you 
a quarter to get in and you got to see the whole thing. 

Well, that is just about the way this tomato work has been 
carried on over the past three or four years. When we started 
a.few years ago we were just about looking through a knothole. 
Then we found a board off, and last year I can truthfully say 
that. due to the help of the Tri-State Packers’ Association, we 
were able to pay admission and get in on the inside and see the 
whole thing. The way we went about this work was that in the 
spring we conducted meetings in various parts of the country and 
outlined our plans of a centralized plant bed ; outlined our methods 
of spraying, of seed, and everything we could do and answered all 
the questions that came up-—and sometimes there were great 
questions asked. We tried to answer them and give to the peonle 
the benefit of our experience as we had had it the year before. 

Now you may wonder just how some of that money of yours 
was spent. I had lantern slides made of the plant beds. showing 
them in all the various stages of the year before, so that after 
we told them our story of plant growing we were able to show 
the slides and actually see them. 

I had the question asked me in Chicago the other day. “You 
have been traveling all over the State and doing this tomato 
work. How come you didn’t go to our place?” I said, “For the 
good reason that you haven’t invited us.” We didnt go to any 
place where we weren’t invited by special invitation. if I may go 
that far, because we didn’t want you to feel as canners—we 
didn’t want the growers in our country to fee as growers that we 
were trying to put something over on you. We weren’t doing 
that. We were merely trying to give you the benefits of our ex- 
periences to the best of our ability, provided you wanted it, and 
that is the way we tried to do it. 


When we had that meeting in Wilmington we decided that 
we were going to conduct six plant beds in Maryland—I think two 
in Delaware and two in New Jersey. Well, some things can 
easily get away from you, and we wound up with thirty-five plant 
beds in Maryland and I don’t remember how many they had in 
Delaware and New Jersey. All of those plant beds were not 100 
per cent successful, but the majority of them were a success, and 
a mighty good success. We had a number of problems—we had 
rain and we had wind, and if I may tell it—I don’t know if the 
man is present or not—but down on the Shore in one place, the 
wind came along and practically blew the bed away. They all 
weren't a success, but we learned a lot, and from tiese beds we 
were able to produce 7,500,000 plants that were distributed 


amongst the growers at a cost ranging from $1.00 to $1.25 a thou- 
sand. 


I want to bring this fact to you that we are not advocating 
more acres of tomatoes or more acres of anything else. We are 
advocating a higher quality production. a larger product on the 
number of acres than you were already producing. 

That is the thing we want to bring to you and the thing we 
want to try to put across—not go out and plant the whole coun- 
try in tomatoes, but try to grow more and better on the acreage 
that we do plant 

This centralized plant bed—don’t feel that that is the only 
thing we are thinking about. It was the only method as I saw 
it several years ago of getting our growers to realize the value 
and importance of good plants. That was the thing we wanted 
them to do, and we feel through growing them in this method— 
properly spraying them, taking care of them—that we are obtain- 
ing the results desired. We found in several counties—in one 
county particularly—where less than 5 per cent of the plants had 
been sprayed in the plant beds last year, a little over 75 per cent 
of those were sprayed this year, or as increase of 70 per cent in 
one year’s work. 


Now it doesn’t make any difference to us whether we grow 
them in the plant beds at central points or whether the farmers 
grow them individually. All we want to do is to get the farmer 
to get good plants and take care of them. We don’t feel that we 
will have to stick to this forever In some counties they are 
going to use hot beds. so as to get them a little earlier. They 
are going to have another big job. because when fooling with hot 
beds you are fooling with something a little worse than central- 
ized plant beds. 


This summer we tried to travel all over the State that is in 
the tomato-growing sections, and we studied your problems from 
a production standpoint. We tried to find out what were the 
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limiting factors to the best of our ability. And what was your 
trouble? In some counties we found that the wilt—and probably 
all of you know the wilt when you see it—is quite an important 
factor in great many sections, and our problem was, or is now. 
to get wilt-resisting varieties that you will be able to grow, and 
at the same time mature early enough that you can get them 
canned before frost comes along. So we are working on that 
problem right now, and we have a lot of those plans outlined for 
the coming year. And back in my own county I tried a number 
of varieties this year—taking various varieties and planting sev- 
eral hundred of each, which gives| us an opportunity to study the 
characteristic yields and quality of these various varieties. I 
will probably have some of that work—some of those records— 
ready for publication before long. If you men are interested, we 
will be glad to tell you all about it. From that I have saved 
considerable seed and we will distribute that seed over the State 
this coming year to try out these varieties in other sections. 

Now. another thing we found this year was the mosaic dis- 
ease, which all of you are probably more or less familiar with. 
and we had lots of trouble with that, and through your National 
Canners’ Association, Dr. Woodbury spent nearly two weeks with 
me. traveling over the Shore. Dr. Woodbury decided that the 
County Agent has a great life, because one night. after coming 
back from a trip of a little over 600 miles in two days, I found 
four farmers camped on my porch waiting for me to come home. 
That was half-past nine and at one o’clock Dr. Woodbury was 
asleep on the couch and one of the farmers was aseep in a chair, 
and I had to be pleasant and talk about cows, orchards and other 
things. 

But I can tell you we found a good many problems. and when 
Dr. Woodbury went back to Washington he wrote to Dr. Symons. 
and he got Dr. Norton, who is gne of the best plant pathologists 
in the country. to work on the tomato mosaic problem. Dr. Nor- 
ton spent months of the summer from then on studying this dis- 
ease, and he has some mighty good reports that will soon be 
ready regarding that. Dr. Manns, from Delaware. has done an 
awful lot of work for the Delaware men in tomato production. 
and I hope he will permit me to say that any canner in the State 
of Delaware who will get in touch with Dr. Manns, he will help 
him to solve any of his problems. He will be glad to work with 
them. He has a laboratory and that is what the University and 
our Extension Service is for—to help you in your problems. 

Now, in order to find out just where we had gone this year 
and what had happened, on November 2nd we called in all the 
County Agents that were interested in this tomato improvement 
project to a conference in Baltimore, and at that time we dis- 
cussed the pros and cons and the good and bad and so forth of 
the tomato project as it was conducted in 1923 and at the same 
time we outlined plans for conducting the work in 1924. As I 
said before, we had started out this year with the intention of 
having six plant beds and wound up with thirty-five—I think 
they already have forty-two lined up for 1924 Now I don’t know 
how they are all going to be taken care of. That is a big prob- 
lem. This past year I have traveled over 24.000 miles and tried 
to hold down a job in my county, to keep the thing going; but. 
nevertheless, we are going to try to do from the University the 
very best we can, and we ask all you men to co-operate with us 
and help put the project across and make it a success. 


STANDARDIZING TOMATO GRADES. 
By C. W. Hauck 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 

OU are all more or less familiar. of course, with the proposal 
that has been made relative to the purchase of cannery to- 
matoes on a graded basis I want to say this. that the im- 

petus that has been given to this movement during the past year 
is largely due to the action that was taken by this Association 
at your last annual meeting. The committee which you appointed 
at that time to work with our Bureau at Washington relative to 
investigating this matter and the officers of this Association have 
given us some very intelligent and very cordial assistance, and 
I believe that we. all of us. owe them a vote of thanks as well 
as a good many of the individual members of your Association. 

About a year ago the suggestion was made to our Bureau 

that we might be of service to the canning industry by formulat- 
ing standards or grades for cannery crops, along lines somewhat 
similar to those grades that we have established for the market- 
ing of fruits and vegetables for fresh marketing purposes. It 
was felt that if such grades could be made amicable to the pur- 
chasers of raw stock that a basis would thereby be established 
whereby the canner and the grower could get together, in their 
business dealings. and it would render those business dealings 
more harmonious and more fair and equitable, and it ultimately 
would result in a marked improvement in the cannery stock, in 
the raw material, in other words, as it was delivered to the manu- 
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facturer. The opinion was expressed that the government, due to 
its entirely neutral viewpoint, could formulate and get these 
grades adopted much more advantageously than the canner could 
possibly do it. or than the grower could, simply due to its neutral 
viewpoint. In other words, Federal grades would not be regarded 
with suspicion, and in this connection I wish to say that the atti- 
tude of our Bureau is entirely a disinterested one. We are not 
furthering the interest of the canner at the expense of the grower, 
and we certainly haven’t in mind furthering the interest of the 
grower at the expense of the canner. We have one motive only, 
and that is to establish grades for cannery crops which might be 
of service, perhaps, in stabilizing the industry and promoting 
Letter methods of buying and selling raw material. 

During the past summer we undertook a certain amount of 
investigational werk in the various parts of the East, in those 
States that are important in the production of cannery tomatoes 
east of the Mississippi, and our purpose was to determine what 
hasis could be uscd for drawing up a set of grades, bearing in 
mind, of course, the actual waste that occurs in the use of toma- 
toes of different quality through the cannery. The work we 
hive done has been confined entirely to tomatoes. We haven't 
undertaken any cther crops, and the reason is simply because 
tomatoes constitute one of the most important crops grown for 
cannery purposes. It has been our aim to so construct the grades 
that they will dovetail with good commercial practice, and if that 
is done. they will undoubtedly be of some service. On the other 
hand, if the viewpoint was not a practical one, they would not 
be of any service. 

There is little question as to the desirability of the standards. 
I think we are ail agreed to that. If tomatoes could be bought 
by the canner on the basis of grade, and a price paid for them 
that is commensurate with that grade, or that quality. rather 
than buying them on a flat average basis, it seems to me that 
one of the elemental problems of the manufacturer would be on 
its way to solution. 

” I believe that each one of you is striving to increase and im- 
prove the quality of the manufactured article. If you are to do 
that. you certainly must have good material to work with. You 
can’t take out of the can better goods than went into it. It is 
my belief, therefore, that you will welcome any proposition that 
offers a solution of this vital problem. 

I have run across a circumstance this past year that is un- 
doubtedly a very familiar one to all of you, and that is that the 
canner who has all or part of his product under contract—I mean 
the tomato-purchasing canner—is called upon to accept delivery 
of ton after ton of very poor tomatoes, probably because the sea- 
son is bad and the supply low, as well as poor, and the only 
resource he has. if he is‘to continue in business, is to accept that 
sort of stuff, and then, by very careful and tedious efforts. salvage 
whatever there may be in it that is usable. That. of course, is a 
very expensive way to get food to market, and in order to keep 
his growers in line. he has found it necessary in many cases to 
continue to pay a price for that sort of goods that is equal to 
the price paid for the very best tomatoes that he has accepted. 
That. of course, gives rise to a lot of dissatisfaction, not only on 
the part of the canner, but on the part of the grower There is 
no incentive for the good grower to continue to bring in good to- 
matoes when he gets the same price for poor tomatoes, and it 
doesn’t seem to me that that is a condition likely to be encourag- 
ing better cultural metheds among the growers. As long as a 
ton of tomatoes is merely a ton of tomatoes, with no distinction 
made as to quality. there will undoubtedly be a continuation of 
slack growing on the part of growers, and it will be an uphill 
battle for the improved production of cannery crops. During 
recent years, grades have come into more or less general use in 
the merchandising of fresh fruits and vegetables and a_ great 
many other farm crops. 


In constructing a tentative scale, we have been guided largely 
by the suggestions and constructive criticisms given to us by rep- 
resentative canners and growers. We don’t profess to know a 
great deal about the canning industry, and the problems the can- 
vers have to put up with. Our knowledge is cnly general and 
we have looked to men who know and who are familiar with 
these problems to tell us what basis should be used. We have 
drawn up a set of tentative grades. and I wish to impress on you 
that they are only provisional, and are subject to revision as it 
seems necessary. With further experience next year in various 
parts of the country. we hope to find whether we have got the 
right terminology. We may find a good many changes that have 
to be made, but what we are after now is to get the general prin- 
ciple and the practice in some localities where we can have oppor- 
tunity by co-operating with canners and State agencies to deter- 
mine what revision ought to be made. 


I have copies of these tentative grades with me, and if you 
want them, I want you to feel free to take them. 


& 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


WISHING 


“OUR 
FRIENDS AnD CUSTOMERS 


A Merry Christmas 


And A 
Prosperous New Year 


Anderson-Barngrover 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


‘ 
27 
_ 


28 


CHAIRMAN—We will now have the report from the Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee, Mr. Torsch. 


MR. TORSCH—The report of this committee will be based on 
a report Dr. Symon handed me, and this report goes into quite a 
bit of detail as to the work done last year after the financial aid 
had been given by this Association. Quite a little of these de- 
tails have already been told by Professor Symond yesterday, and 
Mr. Radebaugh this morning. and that is one reason for not going 
over them now again. The part which you are interested in 
which has not yet been reported is the expenditure of the funds. 
The fund of $1,000 last year was, after consultation in meeting. 
apportioned $600 to Maryland, $200 for New Jersey, and $200 to 
Delaware, with the idea that each State would have the use of 
these respective amounts and use them in about the same way in 
all States. Now. as for Maryland, the report is this way, and to 
that extent I will read details. 

(Mr. Torsch read a detailed report of expenditures. ) 

I would ask. Mr. Chairman, that you request Dr. Manns to 
give the report of the work in Delaware. 

DR. MANNS—I regret that I am unable to give you an ac- 
counting of the funds. Mr. Pence has charge of that. and he only 
just got back from Chicago. I know that we had quite a little 
difficulty at times getting bills over that I thought would go to 
that fund in the way of spraying. ete. I think you won’t have 
any difficulty getting an account of the money apportioned to 
Delaware I am going to give you an account of the work done 
there. 

First. we had two one-acre beds to take care of. One acre 
was planted at Milford. two beds were placed. one at Clayton and 
one at Smyrna, of one-half acre each. The bed at Clayton was 
practically a failure, due to the frost. The bed at Smyrna was 
about 50 per cent a success. The bed at Milford was 100 per cent 
efficient. Growing out of that demand there were four other beds 
that were supervised by the department of Plant Pathology none 
of the expense coming out of the Tri-State funds. The beds were 
located in and around Newark, being the result of the canners’ 
co-operative plant there—the United Canneries. They located in 
this vicinity four beds. 

The Niagara Sprayer Company loaned us four different dus- 
ters, none of the expense coming out of the Tri-State funds. I 
received a bill just last week for some 300 pounds of dust. They 
sent the bill to me. and I sent a check. I think Mr. Radebaugh 
got 100 pounds or close to it that he was short of. None of this 
came out of the Tri-State Canners’ fund. 


Out of the six beds we supervised. stimulated by the work 
of the Tri-State Canners. over two million plants were grown. I 
want to say that in each case where we put in a bed of an acre, 
we got about half the number of plants that we thought we could 
grow on an acre. We thought we could pretty nearly take off 
something close to a million plants to an acre, and the best, at 
Milford. which was as successful as any of these beds—I don't 
recall the exact figures—but it was probably close to 400,000 
plants. 

Now as to the yields coming from these plants. which were 
grown earlier and went out earlier. we took no accurate data. 
If we had the amount of funds at our disposal, we might have 
done it, but we did not have enough to cover the travel and 
supervision. I am convinced, though, from what I saw of the 
plants grown on these beds-—grown earlier and anywhere from 
five to ten days earlier than those from the average farmer’s beds 
throughout the State (and last season was a very difficult sea- 
son for us to get the plants to grow at all)—that the plants from 
the field in which these were planted gave anywhere from two to 
four and five tons per acre more than the average beds grown by 
the farmers. Now I believe that the stimulus given to the farm- 
ers in general, the growers of tomatoes. brought their plants a 
good deal earlier. gave more emphasis toward dusting and gen- 
eral culture of plants than any effort the Tri-State Canners have 
put forth in a number of years. I believe the enterprise was a 
commercial success in every sense of the word. 

(The report of the Committee on Agriculture was accepted 
with thanks. ) : 

MR. COBB—-I understood in regard to Dr. Symons. and also 
from Mr. Radebaugh this morning. that the wishes of the gentle- 
men were that the extent of their work for the coming year be 
enlarged. It seems to me it ought not to take any argument from 
anybody to show how necessary this is. In order to build a 
house you have got to build your cellar. It seems to me these 
gentlemen are building your cellar. When you have the assis- 
tance and enthusiasm of your Bureau of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington and the Maryland State College, it seems to me you, your- 
selves ought to be willing to do something towards it. It is the 
foundation of the industry. Now our company last year gave to 
this fund $500, I believe. We believe in this so thoroughly that 
our company stands ready to double the amount we gave this 
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year. if the Association and its members are willing to extend 
their support and will double their amount. 

We are doing this not as a speculation, not as a gift, but as 
an investment. I do not believe there is any investment that is 
going to bring bigger reslts than this. I listened to the reading 
of the report, and my only wonder is, how they did so much with 
so little money. Someone must have got cheated, and it wasn’t 
the canners. 

MR. KILIAN—It seems to me that this matter is of such 
great interest that it ought to be the basis for some discussion. 
If the program isn’t too filled up with fixed items, I believe we 
could profitably spend a little time discussing the reports of the 
last four speakers. We could consolidate the discussion I am 
sure that in the minds of some of us there are inquiries that if 
they were brought forward would lead to the spread of some in- 
formation that would be helpful. Now, personally, I have a very 
vague idea of what this grading means. I wonder if Mr. Hauck 
has anything he can tell us growing out of experience where he 
found the grading was actually put into effect—what difference 
in price the various grades brought—whether a contract was 
made for the acreage on the basis of a fixed price for the first 
grade, or a premium for the first grade, and the lower grades 
were paid at a lesser rate. I think that would be of some inter- 
cst. Certainly the work that was started last year by the very 
meagre appropriation. augmented by the help of the can com- 
panies, bore good fruit, as has been reported here. 

I believe that Mr. Cobb has sounded the keynote that we 
shouldn’t look upon it as a donation. or an experiment or specula- 
tion, but he used the proper term--an investment—and surely, if 
it paid on the small investment last year, such a dividend 4s has 
been evidenced, I cannot see why the Association shouldn’t con- 
sider some plan whereby it could make that fund adequate to 
make a real business proposition of it. 

I understood Mr. Silver, I believe. last night to say that in 
the budget before the Governor of Maryland is an item, of $10,000 
for some sort of agricultural appropriation. Probably Mr. Rade- 
baugh knows what it is. There might be someching in that that 
we might well do something about, and if it is a move which has 
been recognized in Maryland to the extent of seeking aid, I won- 
der if Delaware and New Jersey might not be able to further 
strengthen the hands of their agricultural colleges, so that the 
jeint work in this Tri-State Section in connection with this im- 
provement won't go along with a little more volume now, since it 
has proven that it is not an experiment. but something that is 
really a yital factor in the business. ; 

MR. HAUCK—I don’t believe that there is going to be any 
great difficulty in selling that idea to the grower. We have dis- 
cussed it at some lengths with the Cannery Crops Committee of 
the National Farm Bureau Federation. We have also discussed 
it with a committee of the Maryland Farm Bureau, which con- 
sisted of a representative grower from each of the important 
tomato-producing counties in the State of Maryland, and in each 
case the general principle of buying cannery tomatoes on grades 
received a hearty endersement from those committees. Further- 
more, in each case the committees voiced their approval of the 
tentative grades. keeping in mind all the time what I just said 
awhile ago, that they are only provisional. The grades may be 
revised considerably. The principle, of course, is simply that of 
buying an average crop for an average price, as against that of 
bying two or three gradations in quality for two or three grada- 
tions in price. There certainly are variations in the quality, and 
variations in the value of tomatoes to the canner in the different 
deliveries. 

In Southern Indiana this past season I found a lot of canners 
had banded themseves together into a sort of local organization. 
aside from their State-wide association, and had agreed to buy 
tomatoes upon the basis of inspection, and they had their own 
inspectors right at the platform. and as the tomatoes were brought 
in, the inspectors would go through sample crates of tomatoes 
from each load He usually took about three crates, holding 50 
or 60 pounds of tomatoes, and he would select those at random 
from the loads, and would sort them over onto a little taple that 
he had and pick out the culls. the ones that showed decay or 
were too green ty be of use, and usually he would take three sam- 
ples from each load and take the total weight of the rejects in 
that particular load. and the farmers were to be docked on the 
basis of what he had picked out They were allowed a pound 
and a-half to two pounds in each crate In other words, they gave 
the grower a_ tolerance, and ift he did not exceed that puund and 
a-half or two pounds, which amounted to about 3 per cent, if he 
didn’t exceed that, he got paid for the total weight of the toma- 
toes in his load If. on the other hand, he had two and a-half or 
three pounds in cach one of those samples that were selected, 
then he was docked for the entire amount of culls figured on the 
basis of the total number of crates in the load. 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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We Manufacture for 


Canner: 
VERTICAL PROCESS KETTLES 
HORIZONTAL PROCESS KETTLES 
AGITATING PROCESS KETTLES. 
AUTOMATIC PROCESS KETTLES 
CRATES 
COOLING TANKS 
TROLLEYS 
STEAM HOISTS 
PICKING TABLES 
PEELING TABLES 
PEA WASHERS 
CAN RUNWAYS 
TROLLEY TRACKS 
EXHAUST BOXES 


For Milk Packer: 
SWEETENED MILK FILLERS 
EVAPORATED MILK FILLERS 
STERILIZERS 
AUTOMATIC STERILIZERS 
SHAKERS 
AUTOMATIC SHAKERS 
CONTINUOUS SHAKERS 
TRANSFER TABLES 
TRAYS 
TEST STERILIZERS 

ANY SPECIAL 
CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin 


Quality 
Pays 


Continuous Cooker 


Berlin Continuous Cooker 


A new principle has been brought out in this machine. By obtain- 
ing a heat balance between the heat absorbed by incoming cans and 


heat slipping from compartment to compartment. You may at 
will of operator. 


VARY TIME OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED 
VARY TEMPERATURES OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED. 


Made in four sizes any capacity. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


(CORPORATE NAME SCHAEFER MFG. CO.) 


BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: “I find it a great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when [ have odd- 
shaped articles to be threaded.’’ 


We make every 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


4 
f 
machine for “can-making.” 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—100,000 No. 2 Southern Pine Box Shooks, 
5-8 x 5-16, a carry-over from our spring contracts. Will 
sell for less than today’s market. Price delivered your 
station on application. 

W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Several No. 2 Max Ams Double Seamers, 
in good condition; price reasonable. 
Address Box A-1123 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


We have on band at bargarin prices for quick shipment the follow- 
ing, all beiog in first class condition and subject to inspection: 
Sprague Inspection Tables as shown on Page 93 of 
Sprague’s late catalog. 
No 14 Disc Exhauster 
Westcott Washer about 20 ft. long 
Sprague Goose-neck Elevators for Peas, Beans, etc. 
Variable Speed Pulleys 
Kraut Cutters 
Large lot of chain, Sprockets, etc., for Corn Conveyors 
40x72 Retorts 
Harris Hoist 
Emerson Dicing Machines 
Monitor Pea Washers 
Boiler Iron tanks 18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. high 
and other miscellaneous bits of canning machinery in A-1 condition, 
We are willing to dispose of this material at exceedingly low prices 
for prompt shipment and will give reasonable terms. 

A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 
2 


FOR SALE—Having decided to discontinue packing peas, we 
offer the following pea machinery; all machines in good order: 

1—Ayars 12-pocket Rotary Pea Filler. 

8—Hansen Pea Fillers. 

2—Huntley Blanchers, 12 fect long. 

2—No. 6 Huntley Cleaners. 

1—No. 3 Huntley Cleaner. 

2—4-screen Colossus Separators. 

2—Nested Separators. 

6—No. 147 Clipper Cleaners. 

2—10-inch Cup, Ferrell Elevators, 18 feet long. 

8—Fairbank’s Platform Scales. 

Address Box A-1118, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1—16-foot Monitor Steel Frame Blancher. 
1—Style X Monitor Washer. 
1—Monitor Pea Picking Table. 
1—Elgin No 375 Type Plunger Filler with tartaric acid- 
ing attachment and roller capper. 
1—Wonder Continuous Cooker, Style F. 
1—Burt Labeling Machine for No. 8 cans. 
1—No. 1 Monitor Scalder. 
5—40x72 Retorts. 
1—35 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 


.FOR SALE—Two Steam Chests - One 8 feet long and 
one 10 feet long with cars, at $100.00 each. 
The White Packing Company, Moultrie, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Hansen Filler for peas and pork and 
beans. In first class used condition. 
Acme Preserve Co., Adrian, Mich. 


FOR SALE—S No. 68 A. T. Max Ams Seamers in splendid 
mechanical condition. These seamere are automatic in every res- 
pect, being arranged for cover feed and body feed. at $:75. each. 

The Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 7 Clipper Cleaner - $50.00 
3 Monitor style ‘‘Y’’ washers — $200.00 each. 
1 Plummer blancher, just the thing for a 
No. 1 line, rebuilt last year; good condition 
$250.00. 
1 Sprague Gravity Tramrail system 70’ of 
straight track — 40c. per foot. 
3 Track loops 5’ 6’’ for end of lines — $3.00 
each. 
19 Trolleys with 2’ hooks — $3.00 each. 
50 Hangers — .30 each. 
13 Switches — $2.50 each. 
Address Box A-1127 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—No. 89 Max Ams locker with automatic feed and 
notching and soldering devices. 

1—No 4 A. Slaysman power press 

1—Max Ams automatic roll flanger 

1—No. 144 Max Ams power press 

3—die: for No. 10 covers 

2—Max Ams curlers for No. 10 covers 

1—No. 74 Max Ams compound liner 

1—Stevenson No. 4 power press 

1—Stevenson foot power retester for No 10 cans 

1—Mitchell slitter with 5 prs. cutters, takes stock 30 in. wide 
(in fair shape) 

1—Ayars slitter with 6 prs. cutters. takes stock 26 in. wide 
(in fair shape) 

1 set foot power. square shears’22 in. wide 

1 baleing press No. 12 Handy. 

These machines can be inspected at our plant at Ridgely. 

Saulsbury Bros. Inc.., Ridgely, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—1 Special Adjustable Burt Labeling Machine, 
made to take six assorted sizes of round containers, four to six- 
teen ounces. Equipped complete with motor and in excellent 
condition. Machine can be rebuilt for any size can required. 
For quick sale will dispose of this machine at a very low price. 
Liebenthall Bros. & Co., 1486 W. Ninth Stre-’ Cleveland: Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Thirty-five double deck Iron Beds with 
good springs. Also ticks for same. 
The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 


FOR SALE—17 Hamachek Feeders, in good condition 
2 Giant Feeders in good condition 
6 No. 7 Clipper Mills, used only short 
time and in good condition. 
Wausau Canning Company, Waukesha, Wis. 


For Sale Seed 


FOR SALE—200 bushels Rogers Winner Seed Peas. 
Very finest quality, 1923 grown by Rogers Bros. Price on 
application. Lock Drawer A. Bridgeville, Del. 
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FOR SALE—We have a small surplus of Golden Bantam, 
Crosby Early, Large Late Crosby, Improved Hickok Country Gentle- 
men and Evergreen Sweet Corn all grown here by ourselves for seed 
purposes, from belated stock seed which was carefully tested for dis- 
ease and vitality by the rag doll testing system which eliminates 


disease and unfertile barren stalks. We have been growing and im- 
proving this corn for anumber of years under the above system. 
This work has been done by our Mr. Skinner with the assistance of 
Dr. Woodbury and the Department of Agriculture. We are offering 
this and will be pleased to receive your inquiry. 

W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


FOR SALE—2500 bushels Guaranteed Alaska Pea Seed, 
grown by well known seed growers. Price and particulars 
on application to 


Box A-1132 care of The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE—Limited amount of 1923 crop Country Gentleman 
seed corn. High germination. Very carefully selected, butted and 
tipped, and all hand shelled. _ Price $18 cts. per 1b. subject to price 
sale. 


The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 


FOR SALE—500 bushel Winner Pea Seed grown by 
Rogers Brothers Seed Company, 1923. Price, upon applic- 
tion. 


Stittville Canning Company, Utica, N. Y. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 
Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape. 
Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Pineapple Grater; state make, single or 
double. Must be in good condition. 
Address Box A-1130 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 744 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE 
— — Multigraph, 
with printing attachment 
— — Addressograph, 
with about 1409 names of wholesale Jobbers 
Excellent condition cheap 


Apply The Trade Company, 107 S. Frederick St.. Baltimore, Md. 


WHOLE TOMATO PULP FOR SALE—Three 
cars of strictly whole Tomato Pulp, in five-gallon cans, 
guaranteed to comply with the National Food Law; 
Specific Gravity 1.03. W. L. Jones Food Co., Pember- 
ville, Ohio. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


For Sale—Factories 


FRUIT FARM FOR SALE, with fully equipped can- 
ning factory, excellent cherry, pear, and apple orchards. 
Close to L. V. R. R. switch and two miles from Geneva. 
Plenty of excellent water, good building s 

Inquire of C. R. Mellen, Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory. Capacity 225 cases an hour. Ample acreage 
obtainable. Factory equipped with latest improved machin- 
ery, including huskers and husking shed that is working 
satisfactory. Owner wishes to retire from active canning 
management. Plant open for inspection and must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. 

H. P Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Wisconsin Pea and Corn canning factory. 
Most favorably located. Priced right. 
Address Box A-1124 care of The Canning Trade. 


CANNING FACTORY FOR SALE—We are offering a high- 
class, going and fully equipped Corn and Pea Canning Factory for 
sale, with a high-class Tomato Branch Plant. Will sell one, both, 
or either. Located in Central Ohio. in fine Agricultural territoy, in 
a good city with very best shipping facilities. A going business, with 
a first-class reputation. 1924 season’s crops are practically arrang. 
ed for. 

These plants are in the center of population, with not a case of 
canned foods in their warehouses to sell. Good, going, money-mak_ 
ing institutions at a real bargain. Terms will be made right. 

Will furnish complete description upon request. Here is a 


chance to step in at just the right time when the business is on the 
move. 


Telegraph or address T. E. Dye & Sons, Urbana, Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Practical canner for West. We have the heavy 
m.chinery, building, trackage, etc., cheap labor, unlimited supply 
of Pears and App'es. Will help secure adequate acreage Tomatoes 
and Chili. Market on 8cts freight rate. Local capital available 
for man of demonstrated ability; finance your deal and name your 
own te:ms to lease or own the plant. El] Paso Valley Bartlett 
Pear Assn., Ysleta, Texas. 


WANTED—A competent Superintendent and Processor for a 
small factory in Northern New York; one who understands the 
canning of fruits and vegetables. 

Address Box B-1125 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To communicate with experienced men to op- 
erate viners, huskers, cutters and blanchers. These positions 


open for yearly contracts. Address Box B-1115, care of The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Man capable of handling Pea and Corn pack, 
Southern Pennsylvania factory. Man for this position must be cap- 
able of instructing Farmers in the growing of Peas and handling of 
crops. in a modern facto:y, Must also furnish best of references, 
State wages and experience. . 

Address B 1129 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED —By Western New York State factory an assistant 
superintendent who has a full knowledge of packing Peas, Green 
Refugee Beans, Golden Bantam Corn. Tomatoes, Beets. Pears and 
Apples. We wish a man who is thoroughly competent in securing 
and handling Italian or Polish help. Must have good habits and not 
be afraid of work. Fora man answering these qualifications there 
is an opportunity for advancement to position of superintendent or 
manager. Kindly state full particulnrs in first letter giving the 
places you have worked for the past five years. 

Address Box B-1114 care of The Canning Trade, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Production Manager. Fifteen years ex- 
perience in the Canning and Preserving business, several years ex- 
perience in the New York City market. Pure Jams, Jellies and 
Butters. Would like to make connection. 

8. R. Shelmer, 478 4th. St , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED-—Strictly high grade superintendent with 
years of unusual varied experience in largest New York fruit and 
vegetable plants from farm to sales would consider opening for 
January first where real opportunity exists and where ability, energy 
and character coupled with quality and quantity producing will be 
appreciated. Excellent past record. At present holding responsible 
position. 


Address Box B-1113 care of The Canning Trade. 


Sitnation Wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman in 
factory manufacturing cans for own use or the trade. Twelve years 
experience in charge of can manufacturing and machine shops Cap- 
able of taking entire charge of can manufacturing. Best of refer- 
ence given. American. Married. 

Address Box B-1120 care of The Canning Trade. 


Production man and chemist, age 32, experienced in Tomato 
products, Soups, Pork and Beans, Marmalades, Jellies desires per- 
manent connection with progressive packer. 

Address Box B-1112 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED—To connect with a canned food or merchandise 
brokerage organization in the East as sales manager or branch office 
manager on commission basis. Thoroughly understand the canned 
food and dried fruit business, also general merchandise brokerage 
business. Understand handling principals, wholesale grocers, gen- 
eral and specialty salesmen. Desire permanent connection and will 
appreciate full particulars. 

Address Box B-1121 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent processor exnveri- 
enced in all fruits, vegetables and specialties will be open for 
position after January ist. Ample reference. Address Box 
B-1117, care of The Canning Trade. 


Chief Technologist with one of the largest concerns in the 
U. S. would like change of location. Highly trained and experienced 
in the bacteriology and chemistry of food and dairy products. Can 
associate technical training with commercial manufacture. Corres" 
pondence strictly confidentia). 
Address Box B-1122 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Production man and Chemist age 36, 
experienced in Mincemeat, Plum Pudding, Calf’s Foot Jelly, Mar- 
malade, Jams and Jellies desires permanent connection withtpro- 
gressive packers. 

Address Box B-1126 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now engaged as man- 
ager of factory, wishes to make connection with reliable com- 
pany, where honest efforts will be rewarded by advancement. 
Will be available on January 1st. Can furnish the best of ref- 
erences. Address Box B-1116, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By experienced salesman, national acquaintance, 
position with either canner, can manufacturer or broker. 
Address Box B-1128 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED--Position as Superintendent. Eighteen years practi- 


cal experience in canning Fruits and Vegetables. Manufacturing 
full line Preserves, Jellies, Marmalades, cold packed Fruits, Fruit 
Salads, Tomato produc‘s, Soups, Kidney, Lima, and Pea Beans, 
Apple and Grape products, Vinegar Mustard, and Olives. Thor- 
oughly understand machinery and factory production. Can handle 


Italian and Polish help and get results. A-1 references, available 
January first. 


Address Box B-1131 care of The Canning Trade. 


—-CAN PRICES—4. 


A eileen book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


AVE you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


1000 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) California, No. 234, Balto. N.Y. 
Balto. N.Y. California No. 10...... Seconds, No. 2, in sees 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......... Out 4.40 {F. O. B. Factory basis. Standards. No 2, in Water i 95 
White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out .... SUCCOTASHt Extra Standards, No. 2, in 71.15 
om No, 2%. 3.9 Balte. N.Y 8, Wat 
White. Large, Peeled, No. Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1.50 1.40 Standards, No. ise 
Green, Large, No. 2%4..... 3.85 With Dry Beans, No. 2..... Extra Standards: 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 1.50 
White, Medium, No, sees Maine, No, 2.......... 
Medium, No, on 3.70 Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2 Out Out 
Green, Small, No 3.50 QVEET POTATOES? Grated, 
Tips, te, Square, No. 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%...... Standard, No. 2, 0. b. county... 1.45 41.40 Bahama Grated, Ex. No. az 
| Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%... 
Tipe, Green, Square, Standard, No 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.25 1.1u Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 21%4.. 3.15 3.10 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%....... ee Standard, No. 8, f.o.b, County..... 1.20 1.20 Hawaii Sliced. Extra, No. 7 90 3.85 
BAKED BEANSt Standard, No. 9. Out Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.... 2.75 2. 
80.80 Standard, No. 10, f.0.b. Gounty.... 4.00 4.25 Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2. oa 
Binge, No. 30 TOMATOES? Hawaii Grated Standard, No i..... Out 
Plain, No. Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........... 
Fancy, No. 10, Baltimore.... Out Out Crushed Extra, No. 
Plain, No. 8....... Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... Out Eastern Pie, Water, No. 8....... 
In Sauce, No. 1.50 1.45 is, ‘to, Fis, Wotes, Out 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... 1.25 .... Standard, No. 3, f.o.b, County.... 1.32% 1.45 Black Water 
Stringless, Standard. Seconds, No- 2, fob Baltimore..- | Black, Syrup, Nov 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10. 14-00 Standard. No. 2. County... .90 1.00 ed, Syrup, 
Limas, Standards, No. 2 Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out Black, Water, No. 2.. 
Linen, Soaked, No. 2... -75 Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... -65 -70 Red, Water, 
Red Kidney, No. “90 4.90 Standard 1s, f.0.b. County......... .62% .70 Black. Syrup, No. 2.......... 
BEETSt TOMATO PULPt Red, Wate, No aso 
Cut, No. 71.10 Standard, No. .70 No. 230 
CORNt : ra, Preserved, No. 2. 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ob, Balto. 1.20 1.10 Canned Fruits 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.... 1.20 1.05 
Ex. Std. Shoepes, Ko. Go. 1-40 1-25 Mew Week, We. 4.00 4.50 Standard, Water, No. 10........ 7.00 97.50 
ancy Shoepeg, f. 0. b. factory. 1. . Maryland, No. 8, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 1. ut ; 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, Baltimore.... Pennsylvania, "No. 10, f.0-b. Balto. . 325 Out Canned Fish 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0, Maryland, No. 10, f.0.b. Balto..... 3. ERRIN' 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. 1.05 .... 2.75 2.65 LOBSTER®* 
Extra, No. 2, f.o.b, County........ ---. Ou California Choice, No. 2%4......-. 2. ! Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2.... .... 1.25 BLACKBERRIES8 Flats, Ib, case 4 doz... 
HOMINY?t Standard, cose 18.235 
Standard, 95 .85 Standard, Standards, @ 1.50 1.40 
Standard, Split, No. 3.25 3.00 Standard, Standards, 10 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? ; BI UEBERRIES Standards, 8 vz.. 
12 Kinds, No. 2......... Maine, No. 10........ 10.25 10.00 ects, 6 oz.. 
12 Kinds, No. 4.50 5.00 Maine. No. 2........+++- SALMON? 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt CHERRIES$ Red Alaska, Tall, No 1.......... 2.45 2 
Standard, No. 1.230 $1.20 Seconds, Red, No, Red Alaska, Flat, No. -40 
Standard, No. Out Out Seconds, White, No. 2 Out No. 
No. 1 Siev P 1.75 Standard, White, Syrup, No. hoe, Flat, No. %....... 
bed factory.. fi. Extra Preserved, No 2 Pink, Tall, No. 1...... 49 
Baltimore...... 2.15 42.60 Red Pitted, No. 2 lumbia, Tall, No. 1 1.42% 1.40 
No. 2 Sieve, factory...... 1-60 {1.60 Columbia, Flat. No. 1. 
No, 3 Sieve, 2s Chums, Talls Ont 
Baltimore...) 1.40 1.30 GOOSEBERRIES$ Medium Red, Talla... 2.25 
No 4 Sievs, 28, “tow factory... Out 71.25 Standard, No. 1.65 91.70 Out 1.60 
Seconds, Out PREACHED Wet or Dry, No. 1..... 3.00 
E. J. Standards, 1's, No. 4 Si California Choice, No. 3% ¥. C.. 2.40 2.30 
Es, Sifted No. Sieve. ... Out California Stand., No. 2% ¥. G. 2.00 1.95 per Case 
oe r 
‘30 Out Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1:40 11.50 % Oil, 
PUMPKINt Standard White, No. Beane Out Out % Tomato, Carton ..... 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... 1.15 1.20 Standard Yellow, No. 2...... i % Mustard, Keyless .. 
Standard, No. 10.......... 4.25 14.00 Extra Standard Yellow, % Mustard. 
Squash, No. Seconds, White, No. 2 Out 1.10 Per case. 
Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 2.00 92.25 ‘ 
Standard, No. 0000000. Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 42.20 TUNA FISH—White, per 
Standard, No Seconds, White, No. 8............. Out California, Ys ....... 
SPINACH? Seconds, Yellow, No. 8............ 1.70 {1.70 California, Is ............ 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 8............. 1.10 1.15 California, Ys, Blue Fin.......... .... 8.50 
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BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 24, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Christmas of More Interest Than Market Considerations—Huge 
Christmas Spending Will Help All Business—Market Offers 
Bait for Low Prices—Orders for Delayed Shipment 
and Billing Not Being Accepted—The Public 
Becoming Interested in Flat-Allowance 
Discussion—Tomatoes Holding Well 
—Corn Also—The Lesson 
Taught by Peas. 


ERRY CHRISTMAS—The World and his wife are more 

busy on this eve of Christmas, considering the comfort and 

pleasure and enjoyment of the family and friends than in 
studying market conditions as they affect the canned foods indus- 
try. There is some justification in the complaint that Christmas 
has degenerated too much into a commercialized occasion; but 
at the same time this means a decided business advantage to 
every line of industry. Money has been poured out in a torrent 
this season, and it has gone into circulation, and its benefit will 
be felt by everyone. During the war we were urged to give until 
it hurt. and this season many may have spent until it hurt, but 
that has made business good for the retailers, cleared up inm- 
mense stocks and opened the market for renewed buying in 
1924—-and canned foods will feel the full effect of these good 
conditions. Pessimism has been very largely replaced by optim- 
ism, and not so much optimism as the realization that the pessi- 
mistic fears were all groundless and idiotic, and we should more 
properly say. therefore, that the replacement has been through a 
contented certainty and confidence that means to go on without 
the old hang-back that characterized progress for a long while. 
That should make for a Merry Christmas for all in this industry. 
and we hope it does: and it certainly portends a very busy and 
prosperous—and, we hope, a thoroughly happy, New Year. 

We do not have to tell the canners to throw off the cares 
of business and go in for the pure enjoyment of the holidays; 
they have done that. They have locked their warehouses, know- 
ing that the goods they hold will gain in value during their own- 
er’s holiday. and while they inquire. from force of habit, how 
the market is going, they really don’t care much. 


HE MARKET—Judged on the few price changes shown on 

] our market page, one would seem justified in concluding 
that at least all canners have not been taking the present 
quietness of the market in a calm way, but that some, at least. 
must have been forcing their goods on sale; but we do not be- 
lieve that. We look upon these price reductions more as a bait 
to buyers than anything else. for no canner seems willing to 
admit that he ever offered to accept less for his goods than prices 
very much higher, as a rule, than those quoted in this market. 


But the bait is being taken by the buyers. and they have been 
trying to get the goods at these lowered prices, but for deferred 
shipment and billing. If they are succeeding, it is in very few 
instances and with some very small, uninformed canners, and as 
such not of any material consequence in the market trend. On 
the contrary, old operators are commenting upon the wonderful 
strength of tha market in face of the unusual quietness. and that 
canners will not listen to sales except for immediate delivery 
and spot cash. In other words, the lowered prices are bargains 
for cash and carry, as it were. 

Practically every holder of spots expects prices to be better 
after the new year’s buying begins, and with everyone feeling 
that way. it is more than likely that we will see that result 
when the time comes. In the meantime the “foxy” buyer, who 
would like to cover his wants before this advance. is having his 
troubles. There is no weakness in the canned foods market in 
any section of the country that we can learn of, and none likely 
from now on. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association is making use 
cf every moment to spread the propaganda of the Flat Allowance 
plan on futures advising its members to write that clause into 
all contracts. On the other hand, the canners are more and more 
clearly seeing the danger in such a contract. That gift of about 
a million and a half dollars to the buyers, by the canners, under 
this flat allowance plan is looming larger and larger in the minds 
of the canners. and they want to know why. They have never 
had, to pay such an immense loss on swells before, and they 
want to know why they should begin now. Even the public is 
becoming interested, and this week one fairly good consumer of 
canned foods said to the writer that he liked the idea of having 
some compulsion behind the retailer to make him send the 
spoiled goods to a warehouse; because if he were merely paid 
for them, and allowed to keep them, he, the consumer, could not 
feel sure that they had been removed. The consuming public 
will certainly not like a plan which pays the distributors for the 
swelled goods, but allows them to stay on the market; the food 
authorities ought to and undoubtedly will demand that the swelled 
goods be gathered up and destroyed after being naid for or not. 
but in any event destroyed. And the flat allowance is in direct 
opposition to this. On the other hand, the warehousing plan pro- 
vides for this very thing. and that is why the food authorities are 
so much in favor of it 


OMATOES—Everyone seems to agree that the tomato mar- 
ket is holding up remarkably well in the face of almost no 
market inquiry. It is not right to say that there is no 

market for canned tomatoes, because there are always quite a 
few trades being made, and a rather steady shipment of goods 
in small lots, but constituting a steady drain upon the supply. 
The market operators call it no market because there is not snap 
or ginger to the inquiry and buying. The wholesaler comes in 
for such amounts of tomatoes as he needs at once, and it is a 
very steady coming. be it said; but the big buyers in big lots are 
waiting until they close 1923 and open 1924. If they have to 
pay more money for tomatoes in 1924, they will pay it and simply 
add it to the price. It is quite generally recognized that for 
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any blocks of tomatoes the buyers must come to the Tri-State 
territory; and the goods here are in strong hands.. The bottom 
of the tomato market is quoted as follows: 1’s, 62%e¢ to 65c; 
2's. 87%%e to 90e; 3’s, $1.30 to $1.35; 10’s, $4.75 to $5.00, all f. o. b. 
respective factory, with Baltimore prices ranging 5c and more 
‘higher. 


ORN—Some canners are naming future corn prices, but not 
many of them, as all realize that it is better to wait; first. 

until they can more accurately gauge the costs of the 1924 

pack, and, secondly, because under improved marketing conditions 
in 1924, future prices will be better and easier to maintain. There 
has been a fair demand for corn this week. and it is beginning 
to be said that the better qualities are growing scarce. This 
is true not only here, but throughout the Central Western corn- 
canning States. The corn canners there feel very confident on 
what holdings they still have. Standard crushed corn is selling 
at 90e to 92%e, with extra standard quoted at 95¢ to $1.00. Stand- 
ard whole-grain corn is quoted att $1.25 to $1.30, with extra stand- 
ard Shoepeg quoted at $1.40 and up to $1.50 and $1.60 for fancy. 

Sweet potatoes, kraut. pumpkin and some other items are at- 
tracting some attention and are holding firm as to market prices. 
Stringless beans long have been displaying strength and there 
may come a sudden cleaning up on these that will leave some 
needy buyers without. The packing of sweet potatoes was not 
heavy this season. and it will not take a great deal of attention 
to this item to put it in the scarce and high column. 

Peas have been quiet and mainly talked of as futures. The 
spots have worked down to a point where they are traded in be- 
tween jobbers. There is a real strength to this article which 
market conditions do not seem to affect. When a leading Wis- 
consin pea packer can stand before the Tri-State canners and say, 
in early December, that it is not possible to buy a thousand cans 
of peas of average quality from first hands, after a record pack 
of peas, it can be realized to what position canned peas have 
arisen. Last season’s pack is almost a closed storv. and vet we 
have not turned into the normally heavy consuming months of 
the year. It is all a question of quality here. and canners of 
other items are not overlooking that fact. They want to see 
their goods in the same condition and they intend to make quality 
pull them out, just as it has done with peas. 

Once more, our hearty good wishes for a Very Merry Xmas 
to all our big family of readers. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Bill to Compe] Name of Canner on Each Can—Jobbers to Fight 
the Bill—Wholesalers Have Sent Out Their Flat- Allow- 
ance Contract, Advising All Their Members to 

Use It—Future Corn Being Offered— 
Spot Business Dull—Some Mer- 
gers Announced—News 
of the Trade. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New York, Dec. 20, 1923. 


ILL in Congress Aims at Private Brands—Canners who have 

B long been opposed to the distribution of the cream of their 
pack by wholesale grocers under the private brands of the 

latter will be pleased to learn that a bill has been introduced 
into Congress to amend the Federal Food and Drugs Act so as 
to require food packages to indicate the name and address of 
the manufacturer, canner or packer. The bill, H. R. 742, is now 
hefore the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The amendment proposes to amend Section 8 of the Food and 
Ibrugs Act to provide that food shall be deemed misbranded “if the 
name and business address of the manufacturer, canner or packer 
be not plainly and conspicuously marked on the outside of the 
package. * * * Provided further, that nothing herein shall be 
construed so as to prevent placing the name of the distributor on 
the package.” 

Grocers to Fight Measure—Wholesale grocers and chain- 
store distributors using private labels are naturally up in arms 
against the bill. The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
in presenting the bill to its members, says in regard to arguments 
in opposition: ‘“T'o compel manufacturer’s name branding would 
Imean destruction of the private brands of food products packed 
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for. and popularized by. wholesale grocers whose effort, time and 
money are spent in establishing and perfecting food products. The 
housewife is familiar with the distributor’s brands and his repu- 
tation gives assurance that the product is pure and wholesome. 
The fact that the manufacturer’s name appears on the container 
would not afford greater protection. The wholesale grocer’s pri- 
vate labels are registered trade-marks; valuable property rights 
have been built up through long use of these labels; this good- 
will would be destroyed by placing the name of the manufacturer 
cn such labels. Under the provisions of the pending bill peas 
packed in Wisconsin under the private label of a New York 
wholesale grocer wculd be required to bear the packer’s name. 
To brand the names both of manufacturer and distributor is im- 
practicable and serves no useful purpose. Neither packer nor 
distributor would be inclined to devote effort to popularize a prod- 
uct bearing both names.” 


The American on Swells--E. L. Adams, in a wire published 
in today’s New York Commercial in answer to an inquiry from 
that publication regarding the position of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association (of which Mr. Adams is secretary) on 
the warehouse plan for handling swells, says: “Telegram re- 
ceived. President McLaurin absent. Association has taken no 
official position respecting zone warehouse plan. This was dis- 
cussed at Chicago recently with certain individual members and 
our conference committee, who expressed themselves as believing 
plan worthy of trial.” 

Suggested Clause on Swells—-The National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association 1s today sending to all members a leaflet entitled 
“Write This Clause in Canned Foods Contracts.” 

“SWELLS—Except as hereinafter provided. the seller 
shall make the buyer a flat allowance from the contract 
price in full consideration of all swells and spoilage com- 
puted according to the following percentages: 


“FOR GOODS IN ALL SIZES OF TINS, EXCEPTING 


NO. 10—One-quarter of 1 per cent allowance on _ peas, 
string beans, corn. pumpkin, spinach, beets. succotash, 
lima beans, red Alaska, pink and chum salmon and tuna 
fish; 1 per cent allowance on all vegetables and fruits 
packed with seeds or pits. excepting tomatoes; one-half 
of 1 per cent allowance on all other fruits, fish and vege- 
tables, including tomatoes. 


“FOR FOODS IN NO. 10 TINS—Three-eighths of 1 per 
cent allowance on peas. string beans, corn, pumpkin, spin- 
ach, beets, succotash and lima beans; 1% per cent allow- 
ance on all vegetables and fruits packed with seeds or 
pits, excepting tomatoes; three-fourths of 1 per cent allow- 
ance on all other fruits, fish and vegetables, including to- 
matoes. 

“BUT IF THE SHIPMENT contains goods that are 
found to be spoiled by reason of hidden defects and the 
buyer so notifies the seller within sixty days after notice 
of arrival by transportation company, the buyer. in addi- 
tion to his other rights, under this contract. shall be enti- 
tled at his option, either to reject the shipment or to 
obtain from the seller an allowance for all the spoilage 
caused by said hidden defects. 


“THE SAID PERCENTAGE allowance above specified 
shall be made to and accepted by the purchaser, in full 
settlement, for all losses caused by hidden defects. as 
hereinbefore provided, but subject nevertheless, to the 
further provision that if there be development of swells 
or spoilage or both on or before August 1st of the year fol- 
lowing the pack in excess of double the above mentioned 
percentages, the matter shall be settled by mutual agree- 
ment or arbitrated under the rules of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association of the United States,the National 
Food Brokers’ Association and the National Canners’ As- 
sociation.” 


Offer Future Corn—Minnesota canners are offering corn on 
future contracts at the following prices: Fancy Golden Bantam. 
$1.60; faney early Crosby, $1.30; extra standards. $1.15; stand- 
ards, $1.00; narrow grain Evergreen standards, 95c, all prices 
f. o. b. cannery. 


Spot Business Dull—As might be expected during the week 
before Christmas, trading in the local canned foods market has 
been exceedingly quiet during the week. Wholesale grocers, as 
well as the chain-store buyers. are operating only on a hand-to- 
mouth basis on canned foods, pending stock-taking early in Jan- 
uary. and are concentrating on their holiday lines. 


Williams-De Grof Merger—R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., have 
bought out the business, stocks, brands and good-will of Lewis 


; 
| 
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de Grof & Son, local wholesale grocers, and the de Grof business 
will be merged with the Williams business at the main plant of 
R. C. Williams & Co.. Ine., on Hudson Street on January Ist. 

Another Merger Possible—Another merger of local whole- 
sale grocers is possible during the next week or so, it is hinted 
along Hudson Street. This second merger involves one of the 
“Big Four” wholesale grocers here and a large wholesale grocery 
concern operating in the Wallabout Market section of Brooklyn. 
No details of this rumored amalgamation are available, however. 

Personal News of the Trade—A. L. North, of North & Dal- 
zell, prominent canned foods brokers, returned from an extended 
trip to the Coast this week, and reports canned foods in a strong 
position all along the line. 

P. C. Gatley, of H. L. Forhan Co., canners of Portland, Maine 
was in the market during the week. 

Fred Dutton, well-known canned corn specialist of Columbus, 
. Ohio, was visiting on Hudson Street during the week. 

Wholesale grocers. manufacturers and brokers turned out in 
full force tonight for the annual dinner of the New York Associa- 
tion of Specialty Manufacturers’ Representatives. held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Henry H. Ashenfelter, local broker, is on the way to Cali- 
fornia for a visit with Coast canners whom he represents here. 

Wm. H. Nichols, well-known Chicago canned foods broker, 
was here during the week. 

Several members of the local trade journeyed to Portland, 
Maine, last week as witnesses in a damage suit brought by W. R. 
Roach & Co., prominent Michigan canners, against the Saca Val- 
ley Canning Company, of Maine... The suit involved quality on a 
delivery of 10,000 cases of fancy corn sold by the Saco Valley Can- 
ning Company to W. R. Roach & Co.. in 1919. The suit was set- 
tled outside of court in favor of W. R. Roach & Co., it is under- 
stood. 

Grocerymen and canners all over the country have been sad- 
dened to learn of the death of Tom Lyle. president and founder 
of the Tom Lyle Grocery Co., of Meridian, Miss. Mr. Lyle was 
one of the pioneers of the Southern jobbing trade. 

Several leading members of the Maryland canned foods fra- 
ternity were in New York late last week, including Wm. Silver, 
of Aberdeen; Col. A. W. Sisk, of Preston. and N. H. Fooks, of 
Preston. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Takes a Holiday—The Year Has Been a Profitable One— 
Larger Buying Looked for in 1924—Some of the Larger 
Houses Quietly Buying Tomatoes—Corn Will Be 
Cleaned Out Soon—Better Pea Prices. 

By “Wrangler,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
Chicago, December 22, 1923. 


ARKET Holiday—The general market for canned foods is 
M stagnated on account of the nearness of the holidays and 

the first of the year, wholesale grocers having determined 
not to add to their stock until after the first of January. How- 
ever, quite a quantity of canned foods has been purchased for 
shipment after the first of January, so that the goods will not 
appear in the inventory. 

Wholesale grocers generally feel that the year 1923 has 
been profitable. They have traded conservatively and bought 
carefully, but: they have turned their stocks over rapidly and 
have thereby multiplied their percentage of profits several times 
more than usual. 

The volume of their sales has probably not been as large 
as for several years past, but their percentage of profit has been 
better, and their expense for carrying heavy stocks and interest 
and storage charges have been much less than usual. 

It is doubtful whether the policy of hand-to-mouth buying, 
which has been in vogue during the past year, will continue as 
rigidly as during 1923. The banking credit of wholesale grocers 
has improved during 1928, and they are in position to borrow 
money more freely than for several years past. 

Bank deposits have heavily increased in the checking de- 
partments and in the savings departments, attributable, so many 
- bankers state, to the saving of money which used to be spent 
for whiskey and beer, and the banks, having more money to lend, 
are soliciting good business from reliable lenders rather than 
exerting themselves to discourage lenders, as has been the case 
for several years. 
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_ It is quite likely, therefore, that the former policy of buy- 
ing futures in canned foods will be, to a certain extent, resumed, 
and that canners, also being able to secure more liberal accom- 
modations from the banks, will not hesitate to pack a good out- 
put of a good quality. It can, therefore, be hoped and antici- 
pated that there will be an excellent and active business in 
canned foods during 1924. 


The output for 1923 will not be more than sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand until the new or 1924 pack is available, and the 
packing season of 1923 will, therefore, enter upon the season of 
1924, when canning begins, free of surplus in nearly if not quite 
all lines of canned foods. 

The purchasing power of consumers is larger at present 
than it has been for many years before, and the campaigns of 
education which have been waged by the canners, wholesale and 
retail grocers has so popularized canned foods that peop!e are 


consuming them more freely than ever before in the history of 
the industry. 


This writer, therefore, congratulates the canners and whole- 
sale grocers of the United States, as well as the retail grocers 
and all distributors, upon the present situation and future pros- 
pects during 1924 for good business, and avails himself of this 
opportunity to wish each and all of them a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

Canned Tomatoes—The market for canned tomatoes is not 
as quiet as one might suppose from the general report, for some 
of the large houses, realizing the fact that extra standard and 
fancy tomatoes are exceedingly scarce in the United States, are 
quietly buying up all desirable lots that are presented to them 
at reasonable prices. 

This is especially the case in houses that use private labels, 
for they have not bought heavily and are now realizing that the 
“ead for private label use in the hands of canners is very lim- 
ited. 

It is hardly worth while for the brokers to look for canned 
tomatoes in the Central West, canning districts or States, as 
supplies in first hands of all sizes are about closed out. Where 
any are to be found at all, they are in odd sizes or broken lots 
less than carloads and available only for local shipment. 


Canned Corn—The report from the Iowa-Nebraska Caniners’ 
Association is to the effect that the remainder of the pack of 
1923 now held in those States is very small, about 200,000 cases, 
and will be cleaned out during January, in al! proability. 

The holdings of canned corn in Illinois and Indiana are said 
to be considerable, but there is no reliable report or information 
to that effect, and it is merely an estimate that there is still 
considerable canned corn in first hands jn these States. 

The report from Ohio is that the surplus in the hands of 
canners of corn is now down to less than 200,000 cases, which 
will all probably be sold and shipped out hy the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Wisconsin is practically sold out of canned corn, as is 
Michigan and Minnesota, and these facts in detail tell the story. 

Good standard corn can still be bought, where to be found in 
the States mentioned, at 90c, f. o. b. cannery, and under the cir- 
cumstances it would seem to be a good buy. 

Canned Peas—Several canneries in Wisconsin which have 
been delayed in disposing of their output of canned peas for 
1923 for various reasons are now letting a few go at prices that 
are considerably higher than the opening prices. 


This is probably one of the reasons why the peas have been 
held, as several shrewd canners realized earlier in the season 
that the rapidity with which peas were being sold almost made 
it a certainty that they would be scarce, and that a better price 
would be obtainable toward the conclusion of the season. 


I have heard of the closing out of several considerable blocks 
of peas so held by canners during the past week to large Chicago 
buyers. As soon as these lots are disposed of, which will be by 
the first of January, the supply of peas in Wisconsin will be ex- 
hausted. 


The sales of future peas of the 1924 pack have been small. 
Several canners have named prices and several brokers have ex- 
ercised their imaginations in exaggerating the quantity sold, 
but the actual sale of futures so far of Wisconsin peas, 1924 
pack, will probably not aggregate a half million cases, or about 
5 per cent of the expected pack. 


The quality of canned peas packed in Wisconsin during 1923 
has averaged fine, and this fact will put them into rapid con- 
sumption, and though the pack for 1923 was the largest in the 
history of that State, it is practically gone, and canners are con- 
fident that even a much larger pack next year can be readily sold. 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Buyers Busy on Inventories—Most Lines of Canned Foods Will 
Show Very Light—Future Peas Have Been Bought 
Quite Freely—Corn Buying Is Light— 

Market Generally Quiet. 

By “Missourian,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

St. Louis, Dec. 20th, 1923. 

HE Market for canned foods is unusually quiet for this 

i time of the year. Distributors are getting ready for their 

inventories and heads of the majority of the canned foods 

distributing concerns have given instructions to their buyers not 
to add to their stocks until after the first of the year. 

This means that the stocks of many distributing concerns 
will be almost nothing on some items of canned foods. This also 
indicates that because of the holding down of buying there will 
be some very active purchasing soon after the first of the year, 
and if it starts off with a rush, and it is generally believed that 
it will, higher prices on nearly everything will be the result, as 
nearly all concerns are very light in their holdings, and so are 
the canners. Even offerings which are considered bargains are 
not readily taken, the buyers preferring to take a chance later 
on, rather than tie up his money. 


VEGETABLES—Peas—Jobbers generally have not bought 
largely of peas, although some have purchase@d rather heavily. 
It is hard to say how many futures have been bought. Some say 
quite a satisfactory volume of business has been done, while 
others state business has been small. Some Wisconsin canners 
do not care to make definite contracts. They are waiting to see 
what their packing costs will be. Interest in futures has started 
early. It indicates a willingness to buy for future use. Spot 
peas are firm and spot peas are scarce. Considerable spot peas 
could be sold if they could be had more readily from first and 
second hands. Opening prices on 1924 Wisconsin pack are avail- 
able here. although the majority of the packers have not made 
their announcements. 


Corn—Buying of corn is light, as naturally expected, and 
only for immediate requirements. Both fancy and standard are 
firm. The latter grade has been made popular by the chain 
stores. 

Tomatoes—Factory buying of tomatoes has been light, as 
dealers do not require goods for prompt shipment, and many 
canners do not eare to sell at present prices. Southern prices are 
continuing firm. 

Stringless beans of Southern pack are strong. There is a 
limited volume of buying of asparagus. Prices are firm. Spinach 
cemand is unchanged. 


Fruits—The fruit market is unsettled, because some opera- 
tors are ready to make concessions in order to get rid of their 
surplus. The demand is limited. There is not much spot trad- 
ing. only enough being done to fill up holdings. No. 10 pie fruits 
are developing some interest. Peaches are firm. The demand 
for apricots is quiet. 

Fish—Business in salmon, sardines, etc., is quiet. : 

Milk—The market for canned milk continues to be quiet. 
Prices are unchanged. Large lot inquiries are conspicuous by 
their absence. Most buyers are holding to their policy of buying 
only for their immediate requirements. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Frosts and Rains Set In—Market in Quite Satisfactory Condi- 
tion—Opening Prices on Future Peas—Salmon Getting 
Low in Stocks—Canners’ Short Course on 
January 7th and 8th—Coast Notes. 
By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” . 
San Francisco, Dec. 20th, 1923. 

ROSTS and Rains—Winter has finally made its appearance 
Fk in California, with frosts and rains in many sections. A cold 
wave swept the State about the 10th of the month, causing 
some damage to olives and oranges, but the loss is not expected 
to be heavy. It was followed by a general rain, the first real 
storm of the season and farming operations, which had been held 
up because of the long dry spell, will soon be under way. The 
rainfall is still far below normal, but is sufficient for immediate 

uceds, and may ve heavy before the season is at at end. 
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General market conditions in canned food lines continue 
quite satisfactory. No heavy buying ‘movement is on, but goods 
are moving all the time, and canners are viewing their steadily 
decreasing stocks with genuine satisfaction. Stocks of low-grade 
fruits are getting very small and all grades are being held firmly. 
Opening prices are being named on early vegetables, such as spin- 
ach and peas, and considerable business has been booked, on these. 
; Peas—The California Packing Corporation has named open- 
ing prices on the 1924 pack of canned peas of its own pack and 
for account of the Utah Packing Corporation. The Utah peas 
are sold f. o. b. Utah factory, with the seller reserving the option 
of filling sales from their California pack, equalizing the price 
and freight rate. Pending installation by the National Canners’ 
Association of the zonal warehouse system “for swells,” the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation will make no “flat swell allowances” 


on 1924 pack canned peas. The opening prices follow: 
Colton or Eagle Brand— 


Cala. Pack. Utah Pack 
No. 2 No.1 No,10 No.2 No.10 
Del Monte Brand—No. 1 sieve: 
Tiny size sugar peas...... $2.75 $2.60 
Del Monte Brand—No. 2 sieve: 
Very small size sugar peas 2.35 2.25 
Del Monte Brand—No. 8 sieve: 
Small size sugar peas.... 1.92% $1.50 $9.00 1.85 1.45 8.75 


Del Monte Brand—No. 4 sieve: 


Medium size sugar peas.. 1.62% 1.25 7.75 155 120 7.50 
Mt. Hamilton or Mission 
Brand—No. 5 sieve: 

Standard sifted ......... 1.25 7.00 1.25 6.75 

No. 6 sieve: Standard... 1.20 6.50 1.15 6.25 


Prices on 2’s run a little lower than those of last year, while 
10’s are about 25 cents higher. 


Salmon—Pacific Coast canned fish is being very firmly held, 
and stocks of some varieties and grades are getting low in first 
hands. The California Packing Corporation, which controls Alaska 
Packers’ Association, is entirely sold up on pinks and chums, and 
its stock of red fish is being firmly held at $2.35. Stocks of pinks 
can be picked up from Seattle operators, however, without much 
trouble. The tuna market has taken an upward turn of late and 
canners are asking and getting $25 a case for white meat packed 
in No. 1s, $14 for halves and $12 for quarters. It is possible to 
fill orders fairly complete for yellow fin fish at $7.50 for halves. 


Canners’ Short Course—The Agricultural College of the 
University of California has announced a short course for can- 
ners to be held at Berkeley. January 7 and 8. The course is not 
intended for those interested in home canning and will be largely 
technical in nature. The effect of cultural methods, such as cul- 
tivation and irrigation, upon fruits intended for canning will be 
discussed and research work in the spoilage of canned foods will 
be given attention. It is announced that special attention will 
be paid to figs and olives, since these fruits have become of par- 
ticular interest to canners in recent years. Those desiring to 
take the course will be charged a registration fee of $1. A num- 
ber of canning firms around San Francisco Bay have arranged 
to send a number of their employees. 

Preliminary arrangements are being made for the annual 
convention of the Canners’ League of California, which will be 
held at Del Monte. A three-day gathering is planned and Feb- 
ruary 28-29 and March 1 are the dates selected. Last year the 
annual meeting was held at Del Monte for the first time, and 
it was decided that tha plan of holding the convention away from 
a large city and from business surroundings was a _ complete 
success. 

Coast Notes—Jas. D. Dole, president of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company. Ltd., and Harry BE. MacConaughey, vice-president 
and head of the sales department, returned to San Francisco on 
December 11 from a business trip to Europe, where a careful sur- 
vey was made of the field with an idea of extending the distribu- 
tion of Hawaiian canned pineapple. While no formal statement 
of their findings has been made, it may be stated that they are 
not enthusiastic over the outlook for business of any kind in 
Kurope for the immediate future. Mr. Dole plans to sail for Hon- 
olulu in time to reach home for Christmas. 

Joseph A. Bisceglia, a prominent orchardist and canner of 
San Jose, Cal.. passed away there on December 6, following an 
illness of several months. He was born in Donnici, Cosenza, 
Italy, and came to this country in 1888, at first operating a small 
Lanking business in New York. Later he came to the Pacific 
Coast and engaged in the railroad contracting business for sev- 
eral years. In 1894 he located at Morgan Hill, Cal., and in 1902 
organized a canning company, extending his operations to Gilroy. 
The plant was moved to San Jose in 1913 and soon became one of 
the largest in theSanta Clara Valley. 
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THE MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE CANNERS 


Hotel Powers, Rochester, December 12th and 13th, 1923—Adopt 
the Warehousing Plan—Call for Use of No. 2% Cans as 
Standards—Adopt Standard Definitions for Peas 
and Corn—A Businesslike Session. 


HE New York State Canners’ Association, Inc., met at the 
Powers Hotel, Rochester, on the morning of December 
12th, as scheduled, and carried out its program like a well- 

organized business, as, indeed, this body of canners is, incorpor- 
ated and working like a unit. 

President Meulendyke called the meeting to order and re- 
viewed the successful year, much as a president addressing his 
board of directors. Treasurer Roy W. Hemingway reported the 
financial condition as quite healthy and promising. Business 
Secretary John P. Street gave a detailed report of his activities 
during the year, and it constituted a formidable array of im- 
portant statistics, sanitary inspection, crop consideration and 
— toward a dozen things of importance to his mem- 

ers. 

After appointing several committees, the President intro- 
duced Mr. Mark A. Daly, Secretary of Associated Industries, 
New York, who spoke upon some of the legislative activities of 
the past year and their influence or possible influence upon the 
industry. He likewise forecasted some of the legislation likely 
to appear, and pointed out the kind which seeks to hamper the 
industry. 

Wednesday afternoon was taken up by addresses of Presi- 
dent Anderson along the lines just quoted in his address at the 
Tri-States, and of Mr. Philip A. DePuyt, President of the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association. 

Mr. W. R. Olney, Chairman of the Committee on Standardi- 
zation of Can Sizes, reported in favor of the No. 2 can, and ad- 
vocated the retirement of the No. 3 can. As will be seen under 
the resolutions, this action was concurred in by the Convention. 

Mr. Jay D. Fuller, Chairman of the Committee on Vegetable 
Standards, reported on the agreed-upon standards for peas, and 
likewise for corn. These standards were thoroughly considered 
and finally adopted as given below. 

Wednesday evening the entire Convention went to Keith’s 
Temple Theatre for a fine vaudeville, the guest of the Associa- 
tion. 

Thursday morning was a better-crop feast, participated in 
by the crop experts—C. G. Woodbury; R. W. Thatcher, Director 
of Research, State Experiment Station; R. A. Emerson, of Cor- 
nell University, and Mr. B. C. Olney, Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Relations Committee. The Association has succeeded in 
interesting the State authorities in the improvement of canners’ 
crops, and great results are properly expected from this. 

Thursday afternoon was given over to the annual meeting 
of the Corporation, which means that it was a business, or 
closed, session, in which the Association threshed out its real 
problems and laid plans for the season of 1924. Officers and 
directors were elected as given below, and no little time was 
given to the study of better apple canning, for which purpose 
samples of canned apples were cut and commented upon, The 
virtues and faults of these apples were freely commented upon, 
and members came away with better ideas as to what constitutes 
the best manner of canning apples. 

On Thursday evening, having completed its work, the entire 
Convention attended a dinner dance and entertainment given by 
the machinery and supply men and brokers, and it was a real 
genuine jollification of refinement and pleasure. 

The officers elected were as follows: 


THE ELECTION 


President—J. D. Fuller, South Dayton, N. Y. 

Vice-President—R. W. Hemingway, Auburn, N. Y. 

Treasurer—E. O. Shuster, Rochester. 

Secretary—Jno. P. Street, Rochester. 

The pea grades adopted were the same as those adopted at 
the meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Can- 


ners’ Association in Chicago in November, and published at that 
time. 


STANDARDS FOR CANNED CORN 


Canned Corn is the canned vegetable prepared from kernels 
of fresh sweet corn. The corn is husked, trimmed or sorted, 
thoroughly washed, cut from the cob, and silks, pieces of cob 
and husk removed. It is packed with potable water, with or 
without the addition of sugar or salt. 
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STYLES 


Cream Style is the product prepared from sweet corn re- 
moved from the cob by shallow cutting through the grain and 
subsequent scraping. It has a more or less creamy consistency. 

Whole Grain Style is the product prepared from sweet corn 
and cut from the cob in such a manner as to leave the grain sub- 
stantially entire. 


QUALITIES 


Fancy Quality is packed from selected stock of young and 
tender sweet corn while fresh, and has the distinctive flavor of 
young corn. It is free from specks and discolored kernels, and is 
practically free from pieces of cob, silk and husk. It has a bright 
re. and, unless packed Whole Grain Style, has a creamy con- 
sistency. 


Choice Quality is packed from reasonably young and tender 
sweet corn while fresh, and has the flavor of young corn. It is 
reasonably free from specks, discolored kernels and pieces of 
cob, silk and husk. It has a reasonably bright color. 

Standard Quality is packed from fresh sweet corn, and has 
less attractive flavor, color or appearance than the higher grades. 
It is free from any considerable amount of cob, silk, husk and 
discolored kernels. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


Warehouse Plans—Resolved, That the plan proposed by the 
National Canners’ Association for the examination, identification 
and destruction of swelled or spoiled canned foods, and the pay- 
ment to buyers $f just claims therefor, be, and the same is, ap- 
proved; and that food officials—Federal, State and local—are 
hereby respectfully petitioned to co-operate with the officers of 
the National Canners’ Association in making the plan effective. 

No. 2!4 Cans— Whereas, the Department of Commerce, 
through Mr. Hoover, has recommended a reduction in the number 
of sizes of canned food containers; 

Whereas, the use of tin containers so nearly of a size as are 
the No. 3 and No. 2% cans is uneconomical, and contrary to the 
best interests of the canning industry; 


Whereas, the No. 2%' size is rapidly supplanting the No. 3 
can as indicated by the fact that only the No. 2% size is being 
packed by Pacific Coast States—Utah and Colorado—as well as 
Canada, 

And, Whereas, the adoption of the No. 2% can would show 
some economies, which would be reflected in the price of canned 
foods packed in this size can; 

Be It Resolved, That the Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., hereby recommends that the use of the No. 3 can 
be discontinued in 1924, or as soon as possible, by its members, 
and that the No. 2% size be adopted in its place. 

That we respectfully ask the can manufacturers to co-oper- 
ate toward this end. 


And that a copy of these Resolutions be sent to the National 
Canners’ Association, National Food Brokers’ Association, and 
to the various State Canners’ Associations. 

Sanitation—Resolved, That reasonable compliance with the 
Sanitary Code of this Association be a requisite for membership, 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Sanitary Inspection of the plants of our 
members be continued by the Secretary of this Association, and 
that he be authorized to report habitually offending members to 
the Executive Committee. 


CONVENTION DATES 


% 


January 8-9, 1924—Utah Canners’ Association, Utah 
Hotel, Salt Lake City. Annual convention. 


January 9-10, 1924—Missouri Valley Canners, Hotel 
Colonial, Springfield, Mo..Annual Meeting. 


January 21st to 26th, 1924—National Canners, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies, National Food Brokers, 
Machinery Exhibit, etc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 


Packers 


ste No finer cans beneath the sun, 
Milk Canners 


Quality first since nineteen-one. 


Peanuts and Peanut Products 


Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
oo Fits us well to serve you now. 


Paints 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


lieth | Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 4 Redweed Steet Ma. 
FOR THE CANNERS 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
ALCIEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. fl 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 


the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2)b. cans. 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in used. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
ed so asto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


SMILE AWHILE 


FOR BETTER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
SHIPPING BOXES ---- See H&D 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes get there with the goods. 


H & Shipped to a nearby town or to a point across the 
continent, they arrive with contents intact. 


You risk no defaced labels or leaky cans when you ship in these 
better boxes. Inexpensive, convenient and far above railroad 
requirements for strength, they solve your shipping problem 
once and for all. 


Get our prices and free samples and you will be convinced of 
the efficiency and economy of these better boxes. 

, Ask also for your copy of 
our free ‘‘Canners Booklet’’. 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO 


& Supplies Assn. 

800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Toronto — King St. Subway and 
Hanna Ave. 


Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 


THE BOY HERCULES 


He—Yes, my great-grandfather planted this grove when he 
was a boy! 

Sweet Thing—You expect me to believe that? 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“How could a boy plant such big trees ?’”—Judge. 


PERHAPS | 


After all 

There are only three things 
That are worth while: 

To be good, 

To do good, 

And always to smile. 


THE NATURAL OUTCOME 


Mother—The kid will be wearing long pants soon. 

Father—It won’t be long. 

why do you always contradict me ?—Virginia 
eel. 


JAZZ? 


“Did you see Oliver Twist. Auntie?” 


“Hush, child. You know I never attend those modern 
dances.”—Panther. 


QUITE RIGHT 


She—I can tell a lady by the way she dresses. Can’t you? 
He—I never watched one dress.—Widow. 


A SAD CASE 


Gee, I’m the hard-luck guy. I was twenty-one yesterday 
and caught my fourth case of seven-year itch today.—Voo Doo. 


Girl (looking at dog)—He has spots on his stomach just like 
Bobby. 
He (absently)—Who’s Bobby ?—Moonshine. 


A WISE COP 


The traffic policeman had made a mistake. He had ordered 
a car to stop when there was really no reason. The driver, a 
middle-aged woman, was justly indignant. 

“Pardon me, madam,” said the officer, “but I thought at 
first you were too young to drive.”—Giblin. 


THE WAY IT BLOWS 


There was a young fellow from Kent, 
Whose nose was so long that it bent, 

As the old saying goes, 

He would follow his nose, 
And instead of coming he went.—Mercury. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Mehy. 
Beans, Dried. Pea and Bean See 

Belting. See Power Plant Hqui — 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, woo 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. Baltimore. 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Ma. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

oe and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See_ Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss _procklyn 

Cameron Can M , Chicago. 

John R. Gor “Baltimore. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin. Wis. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., ’ Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co., Syracuse,,N. Y 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., 

Virginia Can Co., "Roanoke, V: a. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Comping, tines, solderless. See Closing 
nes. 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 

ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 


peas, bean, seed, etc. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. ~ Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


oa and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. 


See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


Ams oy Co., Max, New York City. 

BE. W. Bliss Co., "Brooklyn, 

Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canale Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified ro foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew ty | Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker €o., Buffalo. 


- Mixers and Agitators. 


See Corn Cooker 
illers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

nde auc ‘aper Co., andusky, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters “ 


Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine "Co. Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons ond Pag im 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltim cenie 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Baltim 
Slaysman & Co., Baltim — 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
— -lined kettles. See To glass 
n 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

ae Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 


metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can €o., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 


Ayars Machine Co., — N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Silver Creek, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Food Choppers. Choi 
Friction Top Can See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. “hee Cleaning and Grading 


Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery aes. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
uipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 


Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See ee 
Kerosene Oil Burners. ee Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. . 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
8incla*r-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. — 
Dewey & Almey Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. © 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 


Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles 


Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Coverin 


g. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
ry ae | Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indi 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. . 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 


Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX | 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


TIN CANS 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
pn your Can————_ 
properly displayed 
spells “SUCCESS” 


We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 


High Speed Offset Presses—than any 
house in Baltimore and can save you 


MONEY on your Labels. .°. Write Us 


BRO. 


“4 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN 


COMPANY 


INC. 
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